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CHAPTER XIX. 


GEOFFREY MAKES A PROMISE. 

If Roslyn wearies of the dullness of home life 
after the brilliant watering-place existence which 
she enjoyed so much, at least she gives no indi- 
cation of such a state of mind. There is no cloud 
on her bright face, Colonel Duncan is happy to 
observe, as the days pass swiftly by. She takes 
up her old occupations—if the butterfly mode of 
spending her time, to which she was always ad- 
dicted, may be called by that name—just where 
she laid them down: romps with the children, 
fraternizes with Lettice, laughs and gossips with 
her many Kirton friends, as’ frequently and as 
gayly as before the summer had brought’ wider 
knowledge, and perhaps deeper feeling, to her 
hitherto careless life. Only, through it all, there 
is noticeable the change which struck every one 
on seeing her first on her return: a thoughtful- 
ness, if not gravity, which is new in her. “She 
is more womanly,” Mrs. Vardray says—and 
thinks it both natural and desirable that such 
should be the case.  Lettice is, for once, a little 
puzzled. The change itself is as patent to her as 
to everybody else ; but she is not quite cleat in 
her own mind whether it is merely the natural 
development of the girl into’ the woman, as Mrs. 
Vardray considers it, or whether the affair with 
Lovelace has had anything to do with it. She is 
anxious to satisfy herself on this point, not only 
because she is curious—or, rather, interested—for 
Roslyn’s sake, but because Geoffrey has given her 
a commission, which as yet she has not been able 
to fulfill. Only a few days after Roslyn’s return, 
and the conversation recorded ‘in the last chap- 
ter, she was surprised to find a letter to herself 
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in the mail-bag one morning—surprised because 
she seldom received letters ; but the first glance at 
the writing, which she recognized at once, en- 
lightened her both as to who her correspondent 
was, and what was the subject matter of his let- 
ter. Geoffrey wrote to ask her opinion as to 
whether there existed a shadow of a chance of 
his ever winning Roslyn’s heart. “ My mother 
tells me,” ‘he said, “that Roslyn has returned 
home, and is as pretty and bright as ever—only 
much more matured since I saw her, I ought to 
be satisfied, I know, with her own reiterated as- 
surances that she never can love me, and never 
will marry me. But I can’t give her up while 
there is a possibility that a chance may exist for 
me. I had rather trust your judgment as to this 
than that of any one else, Lettice—even than 
Roslyn’s own. What I want to know is whether 
she is engaged, or likely to engage herself, to 
Lovelace—or to anybody else whom she may 
have’ met this summer, I am confident that she 
rejected Colonel Dunean that day at Cliffon, and 
he seems to have accepted her refusal as final. 
At least I infer this from his having abandoned 
the field as he did, atid so’ I no longer fear him 
as a rival, But I do not feel certain about Love- 
lace.’ Sometimes I think that Roslyn was only 
flirting with him,*and then again 'I am miserably 
afraid that she really was captivated by the pup- 
py’s handsome face. Lettice, I want you to find 
out this one thing for me—is her heart still free? 
If it is, I will goat once and make one more ef- 
fort to win it; but if there is absolutely no hope 
for me, I shall keep away. I will trust your 
judgment.’ Write at once, and tell me what to 
do.” 

She did write atonce, but it was to say that 
she could not give him a definite opinion until 
she had made up her own mind on the subject. 
“ For Iam almost as much in doubt as you are,” 
she went on. “I think Roslyn half fancies her- 
self in love with that man—but | doubt if the af- 
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fair will ever come to anything. ‘I cannot Assfi 
you that her heart is free, though, and so, for th 
present, I advise you to stay away. I will write 
again if r have any news either “age or bad to 
give you.” 

At'the endl Of @ wéek We reteived: another let: 
ter, and teafing it open, reail as follows : 

“Dear Geoffrey :—f know you have been boil- 
ing with impatience, and thinking very hardly of 
me. But really I have had nothing to tell which 
was worth your hearing. It is only to-day that I 
succeeded in persuading Roslyn to let me explain 
to you what the state of affairs between her and 
Mr. Lovelace is. -I1 suppose he is really in love 
with her, and she certainly admires him very 
much, and thinks that she would like to marry 
him. But she is not engaged to him, for the 
very good reason that Ae is engaged to another 
woman. Now,I hope that you will not, when 
you hear this, rush off to challenge the man! 
Listen to the rest of the story first’’—and she 
proceeds to relate the particulars with which the 
reader is already familiar, ‘“ You see”—she 
then goes on—* that there. are two obstacles in 
the way of the affair ending in Roslyn’s marry- 
ing Mr. Lovelace. In the first place, the condi- 
tion upon which she agree to listen to him is that 
he can free himself honorably from his engage- 
ment, which I don’t believe he can; and in the 
second place, if he succeeded in doing this, he 
is not the sort of man to marry a woman with- 
out fortune—parsticularly as he is very deeply in 
debt. He did not tell Roslyn about his pecuniary 
embarrassments, but I have heard of them ”’— 
* through her father”’ thinks Geoffrey, parenthet- 
ically—‘“‘and am so fully convinced that he 
would as soon think of cutting his throat as of 
marrying a poor woman, that I am inclined to 
advise you to come and try your fate once more. 
When I say ‘ come and try your fate,’ I do not 
mean come and torment Rosiyn by forcing the 
expression of your love on her in season and out 
of season, as you have been in the habit of doing 
all your life. But I think that if you were to 
come to Verdevale occasionally (which would 
be better than living there all the time), and 
dropping the character of a lover, would be good- 
tempered and pleasant, there may be some hope 
that after awhile, when she finds out Lovelace’s 
real character, which is shallow and unprincipled 
to the last degree, Roslyn may grow to care for 
you—to think of marrying you, I mean, Of 
course she cares a great deal for you now, in a 
sisterly way. 

“ This is the best advice I can give you. I have 
hesitated and am almost afraid to give it; but I 
have only said what I firmly believe, that if you 
will have patience, and are willing to wait, 
maybe a long time, you may succeed at last in 
winning Roslyn—so far as Mr. Lovelace is con- 
cerned, I mean. It is not possible to be sure 


at s Ise may not take his place. I 
a: ek eed Duncan can. He is c home, 
oe as I suppose you know, and he visits at 
Verdevale as much as ever; but I think he has 
given fp all hdpe’ of maftying Roslyn. Fis 
‘mannet is riot i Tover-like, as it used: to be, but very 
“quiet and friéudly sy and Roslyn seems ufiembar- 
rassed with him.” 

After a word or two more of caution as to self- 
control if he decides to come to Verdevale, Let- 
tice’s letter closed. 

On reading it, Geoffrey immediately determines 
to take the advice so hesitatingly given. Like 
most of usin similar circumstances, he is very 
ready to listen to the counsel which falls in so 
entirely with his own inclinations. He packs up 
his traps, therefore, says good-bye to his uncle, 
leaving that poor gentleman in an inconsolable 
state of mind at losing his society, and is off to 
Verdevale. 

Reaching Kirton on an early morning train, he 
pauses only to take a cup of coffee, and then 
walks out to Verdevale in time for breakfast. 
The young fellow’s spirits rise, as he strides rap- 
idly along the well-known road in the crystal 
freshness of a bright October morning. Whether 
or not there is any hope that in the far future he 
may sometime claim Roslyn as his own, he feels 
that he holds a present and tangible delight just 
within his grasp—that of seeing her, hearing her 
sweet voice, basking in the light of her radiant 
presence !—and he is glad with the unalloyed 
gladness of “ unbruised, unbowed youth.” 

He finds the family at Verdevale in a state of 
cheerful commotion. Several trunks, and one 
plethoric black leather valise, are standing in the 
front piazza—children are racing, and servants 
hurrying about in every direction; and that there 
is a general air of bustle in the house, he per- 
ceives before he comes near it. 

“ What’s the matter, little one?” he asks, 
catching up one of the children, who is the first 
to see his approach, and, proclaiming his arrival 
at the top of her voice, comes flying down the 
walk to meet him. ‘“ Who’s going away ?” 

He is informed that “ mamma and papa and 
auntie and a@// us children, are going to see Uncle 
John.” 

* Roslyn, too?” he asks in a very crestfallen 
tone—and is immensely relieved when the child 
shakes her head. Roslyn is not going—hearing 
which, he feels that he can support the absence 
of the rest of the family with exemplary forti- 
tude. 

He is at the piazza steps by this time, and the 
next minute is surrounded by all the children, 
who crowd. about him with clamorous welcome, 
and then comes the equally warm though less 
noisy greeting of their elders. 





“ You are just in time, my boy, to take care of 
Roslyn and Mrs. Knight while we are away,” 
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says Mr. Vardray, as they sit down to: breakfast.. 
“It 4s fortunate you happened to come just 
now.” 

“OQ, Geoff,’ cries Roslyn; “.don’t you re- 
member what a glorious time we had once when 
mamma arid papa went to Uncle John’s and left 
Mrs. Knight with us?’ 

“ Don’t I’! cries Geoffrey, his eyes sparkling 
at the recollection. I only hope we shall have 
an equally glorious one now—and I see noreason 
why we should not.’’ 

‘I am afraid,” says Roslyn, looking a little 
pensively .at the roll she is buttering, “that we 
shall not be so easily made happy now as we 
were then.” 

‘“* You may have outgrown the capability of en- 
joying simple pleasures,’”’ says Geoffrey, in a low 
tone, as he sees that the attention of his mother 
and step-father is engrossed by some discussion 
about their journey, while the children are busy 
with their breakfast—*“ but for me, I shall like 
your society—and Mrs. Knight’s—just as well 
now as I did then.”’ 

Roslyn laughs. “She is just the same quiet, 
excellent old soul that she was when we used to 
read to her after tea till bed-time—alternating 
Baron Munchausen with Last Days of Pom- 
pett.. I know she will be delighted to live the 
old times over again. You were always her spe- 
cial favorite, you know.” 

“ Why de you make this visit so much earlier 
than usual?” Geoffrey asks half an hour after- 
wards, as he and Mr. Vardray stood together on 
the piazza, waiting for Mrs. Vardray and the chii- 
dren to appear. The carriage is before the door, 
the luggage is by this time at the station, and 
Mr. Vardray is becoming a little impatient of 
the delay.. “From the middle of November 
to the middle of December used to be the time 
for it.” 

“ Yes—but John has been urging us to come, 
and Ellen thought the change might benefit Effie. 
The child has not seemed altogether well iately. 
Here you are at last, are you, Ellen! Come on, 
come on, children! I shall not be at all sur- 
prised if we lose our train.” 

“There is no danger whatever of. that,’’ re- 
sponds Mrs. Vardray, as she kisses Roslyn good- 
bye, and turns to Geoffrey. ‘ Your watch is 
always too fast.” 

‘** T have railroad time,’’ says her husband ; and 
hurrying her into the carriage, they drive ‘off 
rapidly. 

The two young people who are left behind, 
stand looking at them until the vehicle has 
passed out of sight; and then Roslyn sits down 
on the piazza steps and says: 

“Don’t you wish we could be changed back 
into children—just for the next month? I think 
it would be so nice !”" 


“I don’t,” says Geoffrey, decidedly. “I had 





rather be as I'am, and see you as you are, than 
to go back ‘to»childhood, delightful as it was 
while it lasted.” 

Roslyn sighs. We were much happier as 
children than we are now,’’ she says, 

“Not happier than we might be !” cries Geof- 
frey, with a sudden wistful tenderness in his 
voice and eyes, at which the girl shrinks per- 
ceptibly. Putting her hand in her pocket, she 
draws forth three or four letters. 

** Here is my morning’s work,’’ she says: “ to 
answer these letters.”” She rises as she speaks. 
“One of the many advantages that children have 
over grown people, is an exemption from letter- 
writing—which is certainly the greatest bore of 
civilized life.” 

“ Roslyn, I wish you would sit down again and 
listen to me fora minute,” says Geofirey, earn- 
estly. ‘*Or,’’ he adds, as she hesitates; “ will 
you take a walk? Suppose we go over and see 
Lettice?, The morning is beautiful, and we 
shall be in the shade all the way. Will you 
go?” 

“ Yes, if you like,” she answers, resignedly. 
“IT will get my hat and parasol.” 

Geoffrey’s gaze follows her as she goes into the 
house—a great many different emotions chasing 
each other in rapid succession over his face, 
There is love, there is pain, there is humor, there 
is bitterness; and, finally, a thoughtful gravity 
which does hot vanish like the others, but still 
remains when Roslyn rejoins him, and they are 
walking across the lawn, through the garden, to 
the gate which opens into the wood. Not many 
words are exchanged between them until they 
have passed through this gate, and are under- 
neath the arching boughs of the forest, with a 
wealth of gorgeous autumn color all around them, 
and a breeze, soft and fragrant, as if it came from 
Araby the Blest, kissing them as they meet it, 
Then Geoffrey speaks so abruptly that his com- 
panion—who is thinking how short a time it is, 
and yet how long a time it seems, since she took 
her first walk along these paths with Lovelace— 
starts perceptibly as his voice falls on her ear. 

“Don’t think that I have come to persecute 
you, Roslyn,”’ he is saying. “I have kept the 
promise I made you when we parted: and T in- 
tend to keep the one I make now—that I will 
never annoy you again by my love or jealousy. 
And so I hope you will not shun me as you have 
been doing for some time past; nor Jook, when- 
ever I approach you, as if you were in a dentist’s 
chair, waiting while he gets his instruments 
ready to extract one of your teeth—resolute and 
resigned, but aware of the coming operation.” 

“QO, Geoff!” cries Roslyn, reproachfully; 
“how can you talk so! When did I ever shun 
you, or look—as you say ?”’ 

“When have you wot looked so, since I came 
home in July ?” he says, a little sadly. “But I 
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don’t mean to reproach you. It!) has been my }. 


own fault. You really have had more patience 
with me than I deserved. But now I want you 
to forget all the vexation my folly has catised 
you; and remember only, if ever you need any 
service man can render, that I am your brother 
—more than your brother—‘ forty thousand 
brothets could not, with all their quantity of 
love, make up my sum.’ There—don’t look as 
if you were going to cry—for heaven’s sake!” 
he adds, hastily, when Roslyn glances up with a 
very distressed expression of countenance, and a 
most suspicious brightness in her eyes, as if tears 
were coming—* I am done with the subject now. 
Is Roger Stanhope at home ?” 

“Yes; I think so—I am sure he is.” 

“ He told me the last time I was here, that he 
was going to California in September, and I was 
hoping he was gone.” 

“Tt is a pity he would not go somewhere—for 
if he continues his present way of living much 
longer, he will soon be a second edition of Mr. 
Stanhope,” says Roslyn. 

“There is no doubt of that,” says Geoffrey. 
“ Yet there is good in him—lI have always been 
sorry for the boy. With such precepts and ex- 
ample as his father’s, what could be expected ?” 

* What a life Lettice has had!’ Roslyn re- 
marks after a pause. “It does seem hard that 
one person should have the power to ruin the 
lives of others, as that wretched man, her father, 
has managed to do. I wonder his wife and chil- 
dren can endure to speak to him! I should 
think they would feel such utter disgust and de- 
testation of him, as to make his presence intoler- 
able.” 

“I dare say it is intolerable,” says Geoffrey, 
dryly—* but how are they to avoid enduring it? 
When his wife married him, in opposition to the 
wishes and advice of all her friends, she made 
tnis life for herself and her children.” 

“How cou/d she have married him!” cried 
Roslyn. “I have often looked at him and mar- 
veled how even such a silly woman as Mrs. 
Stanhope must have been when she was a girl— 
for she is silly now—could have been deluded 
into putting herself in the power of such a man 
as that!” 

* When people fall in love, they take leave of 
common sense, you know,”’ says Geofirey, with a 
smile half of humor, half of bitterness, But he 
has scarcely uttered this not very amiable senti- 
ment, when he feels ashamed of what seems to 
him an unmanly spirit of complaint; and, throw- 
ing off by an effort a certain sense of depression 
which has followed quickly the elation with 
which he commenced the morning, he begins to 
talk on indifferent subjects, gives an amusing ac- 
count of his life at Heathdale with his hypochon- 
driac uncle, and then insists on hearing all about 
Roslyn’s gay summer. 





They are in the middle of her lively reminis- 
cence, when at a sudden turn of the road, not far 
from his own gate, they come face to face with 
Mr. Stanhope. He is on horseback, but stops at 
once to speak to them, and after shaking hands 
and exchanging a few words with Geoffrey, he 
turns to Roslyn with his usual blandness and his 
usual smiles, He is always bland and smiling : 
always prefers to puncture his victim playfully 
with the keen and poisoned point of a damasc- 
ened dagger, to striking with ruder weapons. 

“T hope our young friend Lovelace was well 
when you saw him last, Miss Roslyn?” he says, 
with the enjoyable consciousness that he is mak- 
ing both his hearers uncomfortable—Roslyn an- 
gry, and Geoffrey jealous—and he is disappointed 
to find that his words produce no apparent effect 
on either. Geoffrey looks unconcerned: and 
Roslyn colors—partly at the sound of Lovelace’s 
name, and partly with indignation at the inso- 
lence which prompted the question: Her veil is 
over her face, which is, moreover, shaded by her 
parasol, so that he has not the gratification to 
perceive this evidence that this shot has told. 
Her voice is quite steady as she answers care- 
lessly : 

“Mr. Lovelace was well, as you are probably 
aware, when he left here; and I have not seen 
him since then.” : 

“ Not seen him since then!” Mr. Stanhope ze- 
peats, with genuine surprise. “ Why, he was at 
the White Sulphur about the time I heard Leitice 
say you were there.” 

“A little before I was there,” she answers 
suavely. “I heard of him, but did not see him.” 

“That's strange! I’m afraid you must have 
treated him very cruelly, Miss ‘Roslyn, when he 
was here. I shall write to him im a day or two, 
and it will give me pleasure to deliver a message 
to the poor fellow, if you have one for him.” 

“ None atall, thanks,”’ says Roslyn cheerfully ; 
and Mr. Stanhope goes. on his way with less 
sense of complacency than he would have felt 
had he succeeded in disconcerting the two people 
he has just parted with. 

“ By George! I thought Lovelace was making 
a fool of that girl!’”’ he muttered half-aloud. 
“ Perhaps she was making a fool of him ”—he 
laughs eynically—* It’s a toss-up in a game of that 
kind, which side wins—unless both are fools.” 

Geoffrey and Roslyn, meantime, go on their 
way, also without allusion to the remarks of Mr. 
Stanhope ; but for the first time in his life Geof- 
frey feels quite cordially towards that gentleman, 
He knows that if it is possible for anything to 
rouse a distrust of Lovelace :in Roslyn’s mind, 
the familiar tone in which she has just heard him 
spoken of by this black sheep, will do so, “ Every- 
body, even such a vagabond as this, may be of 
use occasionally, and do some good—against his 
own will,” he thinks sententiously. That the 
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words of the vagabond in question have had some 
effect, he feels sure, when he glances at Roslyn’s 
face, which expresses both disgust and annoyance. 

“TI always feel degraded when that man 
speaks to me!” she says in a tone of the strong- 
est repugnance: and then she resumes the subject 
his appearance had interrupted. 





CHAPTER XX. 


‘‘ THE SIGN OF DESPAIR.” 

When they return home they find Mrs. Knight 
—who has arrived during their absence, and is 
sitting on the piazza knitting. 

“ How natural the good soul looks!’’ cries 
Geoffrey, as his eyes rest on her before they are 
within speaking distance. “The same fresh- 
colored, placid face that I remember ever since 
I can remember anything—and I am sure that is 
the same spotless gown and cap she has had on 
these ten years past. Why, how are you, Mrs. 
Knight ?”’ he exclaims, running up the steps and 
shaking warmly the hand she extends. “I’m 
very glad to see that you're ‘come to take care 
of us children while mamma is gone’—as we 
used to say long time ago.” 

Mrs. Knight smiles, as she adjusts her specta- 
cles, and fixed her eyes on the tall figure and 
broad shoulder that look very unfamiliar to her 
in connection with the face that surmounts them. 

“ T am very glad to be here,” she says heartily ; 
“but neither you nor Miss Roslyn look much 
like children now. You've growed ever since | 
saw you last—and if it wasn’t for your voice and 
face, I shouldn't a-reco’nized you, Mr. Geoffrey, 
when I saw you come walking in.’’ 

“ You haven't changed since I can first recol- 
lect,” says Geoffrey, “unless it is to grow 
younger.” 

At this Mrs. Knight smiles again, and resumes 
her knitting. She is an elderly woman of humble 
station, but whose upright character and excep- 
tional good sense have made her greatly respected 
always in the neighborhood where she was born 
and has spent her life. A very unhappy life it 
was for many years, in consequence of the brutal 
treatment she endured at the hands of a worthless 
and dissipated husband. Death, however, ended 
her bondage at last; and shortly after her hus- 
band dicd, she inherited from a distant relative a 
sum of money, which, though small in itself, was 
competence and ease to her. “It seems like 
Providence ordered it so that it shouldn’t come 
while Robert was alive,”’ she said to Mrs. Vard- 
ray, with great simplicity. “ He would soon a-run 
through it. But now it'll make me comfortable 
the rest of my life, and be a great help to Sarah 
and the children after I’m gone.” During the 
time of her trouble she had received much and 
constant kindness from Mrs. Vardray—a fact 
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which she never forgets. If there is illness in 
the family, if the house is full of guests, or if 

Mrs. Vardray is leaving home, Mrs. Knight is 
always available and perfectly trustworthy to take 

charge of the house, servants, and children; and 
comes at a moment’s notice to devote herself 

conscientiously to the performance of any duties 
that may devolve on her. And so it has chanced 

that she is here now. Roslyn having expressed 

a wish to be excused from the annual visit to. 
** Uncle John ”—a bachelor brother of Mr. Vard- 

ray—no objection was made to her remaining at 

home. 

“ Of course, my dear, you can stay if you pre- 
fer it,” Mrs. Vardray had said. “ You know 
Mrs. Knight will be here—and I dare say you 
can persuade Lettice to stay with you a good 
deal.’’ 

“This is really the old time come back!” 
cried Geoffrey, as they sit down to dinner that 
day. 

“ Yes,”’ says Roslyn, “ we will make a month 
of it, and be happy once more if we never are to 
be again. And oh, the things we will do! 
Autumn is the time—the best time, I mean—to 
set out trees and shrubs, isn’t it Mrs. Knight? We 
will plant that evergreen basket we spoke of, you 
know, Geoff, on the lawn, and ’’—she goes on to 
enumerate various other horticultural undertak- 
ings, which they will accomplish, with many in- 
door matters in the way of house decorations. 

Happy they certainly are just row. There is 
no rival to excite Geoffrey’s jealousy—Roslyn’s 
smiles are all his own: while the latter, to whom 
life has been a little stagnant lately in contrast to 
the gayety and admiration which went before 
finds his homage very agreeable, instead of an- 
noying as it has long been—more especially since 
she knows she. may trust the promise he has 
given. They chatter, they laugh—so wild are 
their spirits, so thorough the abandon with which 
they give themselves up to the enjoyment of the 
passing hour, that it does indeed seem as if they 
had returned to childhood. Mrs. Knight's be- 
nignant face literally beams, as she listens and 
looks with the same indulgence and sympathy 
now as she did years ago, at their fun and frolie. 

“ Don’t sleep away the whole of this glorious 
afternoon, Roslyn,” says Geoffrey, when they are 
about to separate after dinner. ‘Shall I order the 
horses for a ride or a drive?—and at what 
hour?” 

“A ride, by all means,” is the reply. “TI 
suppose four o’clock will do, It is rather 
early ’’— 

* Not too early,” interposes the young man. 
“ Pray be on time.” 

With which exhortation, he betakes himself to 
Mr. Vardray's hammock for his own siesta. 

At half past four they are cantering lightly 
along the road which leads both to Kirton and to 
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Cliffion, and have just come to the point where 
the Kirton road branches off to the left, while 
the other continues straight or, when they meet a 
servant riding one horse and leading another. 
Horses and servant are all three acquaintances of 
Geoffrey and Roslyn, and as the glance of the lat- 
ter rests upon the slender, dark-brown horse on 
which Wash—Col. Duncan’s groom—is mounted. 
she remembers that the last time she saw the ani- 
mal he carried a rider handsome and graceful 
as himself—for this is the horse Lovelace rode 
during his stay at Cliffton, 

Wash has halted at sight of them ; and as per- 
ceiving this they pause an instant, he touches his 
hat and says: 

“ How do you do, Mr. Thorne? Is Mass 
Hugo at your house, sir ?”’ 

“ No,” answers Geoffrey in some surprise—his 
eye falling on the horse the man was leading. 
* Why should you think so ?” 

“ He came to town this morning with Mr. Shel- 
bourne, and they was going shooting to-day— 
and Mass Hugo told me to fetch Redgauntlet to 
the creek to meet him—that he would be at the 
bridge about four o’clock, he expected ; but if he 
wasn’t there, I was to wait awhile and then go on 
to Verdevale.”’ 

‘“ He was not at Verdevale when we left,” 
said Geoffrey, “but he may have got there 
since, if he was shooting in the woods the other 
side of the creek—so you had better go on; and 
if you find him there, tell him to be sure and 
wait till we return. We'll be back before long.” 

It requires a magnanimous effort on Geoffrey’s 
part to say this—for the demon of jealousy stirs 
suddenly in his breast when he hears that Colonel 
Duncan, who he knows was at Verdevale only 
yesterday, intends to be there again this evening. 
But remembering Lettice’s counsel, and his own 
promise, he refrains from saying or even looking 
what he feels. He is, on the contrary, about to 
remark upon the beauty of the two horses, as the 
servant passes on, when Roslyn makes a litile 
exclamation and points before her. 

A dog has come running out of the woods a 
short distance in front of them, and standing 
still in the middle of the road as it sees their ap- 
proach, begins to bark frantically, in a most dis- 
tressed manner. 

“TI think it is Zoe—Colonel Duncan’s setter,’’ 
says Roslyn, “ How singularly she 1s acting! 
She must have lost her master—or perhaps she 
saw the horses go by just now. O, Geoffrey ’?— 
as the animal comes tearing to meet them— 
‘*: what is that round her neck ?” 

Geoffrey has already sprung to the ground as 
the dog draws near, and stoops over her with an 
exclamation of surprise and dismay—while she 
seizes his coat-sleeve as soon as it is within reach 
of her mouth, and holding fast to it, uttering at 
the same time a pitiful whining between her 





teeth, tries te pull him in the direction from 
which she came. 

“TI am afraid Duncan may have met with an 
accident,’ the young man says hastily, afier one 
glance at the object which has attracted the atten- 
tion of both his companion and himself—a white 
linen handkerchief knotted around the dog’s 
neck. As he unties it and holds it up, they per- 
ceive that it is half-saturated with blood. 

“I must see what the meaning of this is!” 
cries Geoffrey—and starting to his feet, he puts the 
rein of his horse into Roslyn’s hand, saying, 
“ Wait here, Roslyn, and I will follow Zoe and 
find out if anything is the matter. Of course I 
will be back as soon as I possibly can,”’ 

Without staying for a reply, he hurries after the 
dog, who, at a sign from him, has bounded away, 
retracing her steps to the place where she emerged 
from the wood a minute or two before. At this 
precise spot, she disappears in some bushes, and 
Geoffrey plunges through them after her. 

If Roslyn was a veteran soldier, and Geoffrey 


her officer, she could not obey his order more . 


promptly and unquestioningly than she does. 
Drawing up at the side of the road, she remains 
just where he left her for what seems to her a 
long time—a very long time. She has an instinc- 
tive conviction that something terrible has befal- 
len Colonel Duncan—and as the lingering minutes 
drag on, feels the suspense to be very trying. 
Suddenly it occurs to her that she might as well 
go on to the place at which Geoffrey left the road. 
No doubt he will return the same way he went. 
She rides forward to the spot, therefore, and stops 
at the clump of bushes where he vanished from 
sight. Looking anxiously down into a dim region 
of shadow—for the ground slopes away from the 
road here by a steep declivity—she fancies that 
she sees a figure some distamce away, moving 
swiftly towards her; but the undergrowth is thick 
on the side of the hill, and the foliage of the dense 
forest growth shuts out the light so effectually, 
that she is by no means certain but that her sight 
may deceive her, until her ear catches a sound as 
of something or somebody crashing through the 
bushes. She calls them in a rather tremulous tone. 

“ Geoffrey, is that you ?” 

«“ No’m, it’s me—Jack Curry,” a shrill voice 
responds—the crashing, which continues more 
vigorously than ever, drawing nearer and nearer. 
The next moment, the interlacing boughs of two 
tall shrubs close by, part, and a half-grown boy 
pushes through the aperture, and stands beside 
her horse’s head. Taking off his hat with one 
hand, he extends the other to her, saying : 

“ Mr. Thorne sent it, ma'am, and he says please 
hurry.” 

Roslyn takes the note he offers, but when she 
sees that, like the handkerchief, it is “red with 
the sign of despair,” she is seized with a nervous 
tremor that shakes her from head to foot, and 
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dims her sight so that she cannot for an instant 
distinguish anything on the paper before her but 
a faint, blurred confusion of pencil marks. It is 
not until after several efforts, that she manages to 
decipher the hurried lines which Geoffrey has 
written on a leaf of his note-book. This is what 
he says : 

“ Colonel Duncan has accidentally shot himself, 
and I am afraid his wound is a bad one. Give 
Jack Curry my horse to go over to Kirton, and, 
Roslyn, hurry home and send the carriage to me, 
to the bend of the creek. I will take Duncan 
to Verdevale, as it is much nearer than Cliffton. 
Have a room ready, and tell James to take the 


new road in coming. Be sure about this. Send 
Wash here, too, with the horses he had. 
ee Ber 


CHAPTER XXI. 


COLONEL DUNCAN’S ACCIDENT. 


Mrs. Knight’s somewhat large-featured, fresh- 
colored face is benign, aliaost smiling, as she 
sits by a window in the dining-room, where the 
light is good, and knits many pleasant fancies 
into the heel of a small stocking which she is 
manufacturing for her little grandson. She is 
thinking what a nice couple Mr. Geoffrey and 
Miss Roslyn will make—and wonderirg when 
the wedding will “come off”—and reflecting 
that if they should want her to keep house for 
them—as Mr. Geoffrey used always to say they 
would—she don’t know how she could refuse : 
though Sarah and the children would think hard 
of her leaving ¢heme, to be sure. 

At this point of her meditation, her ball of 
yarn, which has rolled gently from her lap to the 
floor, is taken possession of by a pet kitten, who 
tosses it back and forth from paw to paw, until 
the thread -becomes taut, and the attention of its 
owner is attracted. The good woman rises de- 
liverately from her seat, a motion of her hand 
sends the kitten flying with arched back, in 
side-ways leaps across the floor, and she stoops 
more deliberately to pick up her purloined prop- 
erty, when she hears a light footstep and sofi 
sweep of drapery in the hall. Thinking that it 
is probably Lettice, she walks forward to receive 
her, and is transfixed to the spot by astonishment 
at sight of Roslyn—Roslyn still in riding cos- 
tume, but looking so pale and quiet-—so altogether 
unlike the blooming, laughing girl who rode 
away but a short time before—that if Mrs. Knight 
was either fanciful or superstitious, she might 
well take the figure before her for a wraith in- 
stead of a reality. Being very matter-of-fact, 
this idea does not occur to her: she only asks, 
with a litle trepidation, whether anything is the 
matter, and what has become of Mr. Geoffrey. 

Roslyn explains in few words; and with many 
expressions of regret that such a misfortune 





should have happened to Colonel Duncan, who 
is one of the cleverest gentlemen she ever knew 
in her life, she says warmly, Mrs. Knight bustles 
off to have a chamber prepared, while the girl 
goes mechanically to her own room and takes off 
her habit. She has sent the carriage as Geoffrey 
directed—having ridden at speed to the stable, 
dispatched Colonel Duncan’s servant and horses 
at once, and seen herself that there was no delay 
in setting out, on the part of the coachman. 
There is nothing more for her to do; and she sits 
down at a window from which she can see the 
new road—which runs a hundred yards or so to 
the rear of the house,—with a sense of mingled 
helplessness and depression such as she never 
felt before in her life. It is impossible to read, 
impossible to do anything, she finds, but think of 
Colonel Duncan wounded and suffering. 

After awhile Mrs. Knight taps at her door and 
invites her to come and see if she thinks every- 
thing which can by possibility be needed, has 
been prepared for the reception of the wounded 
man; and glancing at the large, airy, pleasant 
apartment which has been made ready, she finds 
but one deficiency in its arrangement. 

«* Everything looks as nicely as possible,” she 
says; “and of course you know a great deal 
better than I do, what is needed, Mrs. Knight. 
But I wiil go and get some flowers.” 

“ That does look pretty,” Mrs. Knight says a 
few minutes later, when Roslyn has placed a vase 
of roses on the toilet table, directly opposite the 
foot of the bed. 

“TI hope he will understand that I put them 
there,” she thinks, as she turns away and goes 
back to resume her watch by the window. 

Time passes, the sun’s bright lances slant more 
and more, grow golden, pink, crimson, and finally 
disappear. Twilight, even, is fading into dusk 
night—for the moon, which was full an evening 
or two before, has not yet risen—before there is 
any sign the road she has been 
watching so steadily and so long. At last the 
clatter of a horse’s hoofs is audible, the stable- 


or sound on 


yard gate is opened, and presently in the starlight 
She recognizes Geoffrey’s figure, as he comes hur- 
rying to the house. Palpitating with eagerness, 
she runs down stairs and meets him just as he 
enters the back door and stands in the full glare 
of the hall chandelier. 

As her eyes take in his appearance, she starts 
back with acry of horror. His face is very grave, 
and his hands, wrist-bands, the whole front of 
his light gray dress, are soaked with blood. 

“ I was in hopes that I might get into the house 
without your hearing me,” he says. “I knew 
you would be shocked if you saw this ”—glancing 
at the crimson stains—“ and I am sorry to say 
that I have nothing good to tell you.” 

“ You don’t mean, Geoffrey, that Colonel Dun 
can is—dead /’—she says with a gasp. 
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“No, no!" Geoffrey answers quickly. “ He 
is alive—but the doctors have not much hope of 
his being so this time to-morrow, The room is 
ready, I suppose, Mrs. Knight. You had better 
go to your own room, Roslyn, and stay there. 
The carriage will be here in a few minutes, and 
there is a crowd of men with it,” he adds hastily, 
as he passes her and runs up-stairs, taking three 
steps at a bound, 

It is late, and the house has at last settled to 
‘more than its usual stillness, after much more than 
usual bustle and commotion. The news of Col- 
onel Duncan’s accident, which was carried to 
Kirton by the messenger sent for medical aid, 
created great excitement in that place. Numbers 
of his friends—and no man in all the country- 
side has more friends or warmer ones—hurried 
to offer their services in any way which might be 
needed ; and not afew accompanied the carriage 
which conveyed him in a state of insensibility to 
Verdevale, and waited there for some time to 
learn the verdict of the physicians after their ex- 
amination was made. 

These supernumeraries have at length been 
persuaded by the medical men to go home—and 
there remain now only the two principal physi- 
cians of Kirton, Doctors Kirke and Chelmson, 
Mr, Shelbourne, the intimate friend of Colonel 
Duncan, his host for the time being, Geoffrey 
Thorne, and Mr. Stanhope. 

That the latter is no friend of Colonel Dun- 
can’s, it is needless to say—and that to every- 
body concerned, his presence is extremely un- 
welcome, Mr, Stanhope is perfectly aware. But 
he has a reason of his own for being interested in 
the question of life or death which is pending— 
a reason strong enough to induce him to remain 
in the house though Colonel Duncan may die be- 
fore morning, the physicians say. It is not his 
habit voluntarily to face the disagreeables of life 
—and of all disagreeables, that of coming into 
immediate contact with the presence of death, he 
avoids most. As he is here, however, and means 
to stay here until there is more certainty as to the 
issue of the accident than now exists, he makes 
himself comfortable : enjoys the supper which is 
served, and the cigars and /igueurs which Geoffrey 
has provided for his guests; and still more en- 
joys the annoyance exhibited in different ways by 
all four of the men upon whom he has forced his 
company. ‘The two doctors are cold, Mr. Shel- 
bourne is curt, and Geofirey is very stiff, in man- 
ner; but he is all suavity himself, and even 
offers to sit up for the night in the chamber of the 
wounded man. This offer having been declined 
without thanks, by Dr. Kirke, he establishes him- 
self by the sitting-room centre-table, with a cigar 
and a novel, 

But reading anything except a sporting journal 
is not much in his way. He soon throws down 
the volume, starts up suddenly, and ringing the 





bell, tells the servant who answers it, to bring 
him writing materials. His request having been 
complied with, he dashes off a short letter, having 
sealed and addressed which, he leaves it lying on 
the table, extends himself upon a sofa, and gocs 
contentedly to sleep. 

“How is he? what do the doctors think 
now ?” Roslyn asks, when after several unsuc- 
cessful efforts, she finally obtains an opportunity 
of speaking to Geoffrey. 

“ They think just what they did at first—that 
it is very doubtful whether he can survive the 
night,” is the reply. ‘“ His pulse is barely per- 
ceptible.” 

* How awful! oh, how awful! How infi- 
nitely sorry I am!’’ the girl says in a quivering 
voice—and adds, after a short silence, “ How 
shocked and grieved papa and mamma will be! 
—he was such a friend of theirs.” 

“ Yes,” says Geoffrey, “they will be greatly 
distressed, I wish very much that they were at 
home.” 

“So do I,” says Roslyn. “ But Mrs. Knight 
is an excellent nurse, you know. They will be 
glad you brought him here, Geoffrey: glad that 
you did all you could for him,” 

Geoffrey nods. “It would have been certain 
death to him to have been taken such a distanee 
as to Cliffton,” he says, “Indeed I never 
thought of it from the moment 1 saw him. But 
I am sorry my mother is not at home, and my 
father—I wish still more that he had not been 
absent at such a time.” 

“ I expect he will come when he hears of the ac- 
cident,” says Roslyn. “I should not be sur- 
prised if he and mamma both came as soon as the 
news reaches them. 

“ Very likely. But they won’t hear of it fora 
week, probably—those country mails are so irreg- 
ular as well as so slow.” 

Neither speak again for several minutes. They 
are standing in the moonlight, outside one of the 
dining-room windows that opens on a small hal- 
cony, from which a flight of steps descends to the 
ground. Presently Roslyn lays her hand on her 
companion’s arm, and silently leads the way 
down the steps, and along a gravel walk toward 
the garden. 

“ I feel oppressed in the house,” she says, when 
they have gone some little distance. “ It is so 
sudden and so terrible—to think that Co/one/ 
Duncan may be dying! It seems impossible! 
How plainly I can see him when he was starting 
home last night, as he stood in the moonlight 
shaking hands with papa just before mounting 
his horse. He looked so handsome! Mamma 
remarked as he rode away, that he was one of the 
handsomest men she ever saw in her life—and 
papa said, ‘ Yes, and he is the most honorable 
man I ever knew.’ And to think—” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY FLORENCE H., BIRNEY. 


Mr. Dayton’s economy ran into penuriousness. 
Although owning one of the largest estates about 
Dartleberry, and receiving a handsome income 
from his business, he was ever counting the cost 
of every step he took; and, as the saying is, 
always looked at his penny three times before he 
spent it. His wife, after twenty-five years of this 
grinding economy, had become, as might well be 
supposed, extremely prudent. If she could save 
a dollar in any way, she did it, and her two 
daughters were early taught to make their own 
clothes and trim their own bonnets, though 
Nana’s share of this work generally fell upon 
Mattie, who was five years the elder, and of a 
very obliging disposition. 

There was no useless expenditure of any sort 
in the Dayton household. The actual necessities 
of living were bought, but no luxuries of any 
kind were allowed by the head of the family. 
Gas was voted too dear, and kerosene lamps 
were used instead ; the grass was never cut in the 
front yard, unless Harry, the eldest son, attended 
to it himself, out of sheer shame that the grounds 
should look so shabby ; and Charlie, the youngest 
of the four children, was denied a dog or mng- 
doves, because they must necessarily consume 
food. 

This state of things, though borne uncomplain- 
ing by Mrs. Dayton, irritated and mortified her 
children, who had not learned her patient resig- 
nation, and knew quie well that such rigid 
economy was wholly unnecessary. Harry, who 
was a clerk in his father’s office, knew enough of 
the business to feel sure that he was son to one 
of the richest men in Dartleberry, and saw no 
reason why he should not be admitted as junior 
partner, and be allowed his horse and buggy, like 
other young men of his position. He saw no 
reason why his sisters and mother should walk 
instead of ride ; why Nana should not take music 
and dancing lessons, and Charlie be gratified with 
the gift of a dog and a flock of doves. 

Once the young fellow, driven to desperation 
by some petty economy, ventured to remonstrate 
with his father on what he softened into his “ ex- 
treme prudence ;” but he was met with such an 
icy stare of surprise, such a cold rebuke for his 
“strange impertinence,” that he did not again 
venture to suggest a change of any sort. 

Mattie was twenty, and, like most girls of her 
age, she was fond of company and pleasure. It 
mortified her to feel that she was more poorly 
dressed than any of her young associates, and had 
not, like them, spending money at her command 
for any trifle that pleased her eye. She felt this 
more keenly than ever when Edgar Wayne began 
to pay her attentions. She would have enjoyed 
thoroughly the consciousness of being well-dressed 





when he came to call—ostensibly on Harry—but 
her small allowance of pin-money permitted no 
indulgence of girlish fancies, and she was obliged 
to feel herself fortunate if she managed one new 
“best dress” during a whole winter. 

Once, after long deliberation and many heart- 
sinkings, she summoned courage to ask her father 
to increase her allowance; but a look of cold 
surprise was the only answer she received to her 
petition. 

Nevertheless, Edgar Wayne continued his at- 
tentions until he was ordered out of the house by 
Mr. Dayton, who saw, too late for Mattie’s peace, 
what the young man’s intentions were, and de- 
clared most emphatically that no “ penniless, 
fortune-hunting vagabond” should have his 
daughter. 

This was a severe blow to Mattie. Had the 
stern decree of separation come a little earlier, 
she would not have felt it so much; but she had 
learned to love Edgar, and yet had not the con- 
sulation of mutual sympathy, because he had 
never declared himself. She was thrown entirely 
on her own heart for resignation and consolation. 
Her mother felt unhappy over her daughter’s dis- 
appointment, but dared not even sympathize with 
her, for fear of encouraging rebellion and out- 
break, which would cause further trouble. 

The young lawyer’s feelings were deeply 
wounded, for he was extremely sensitive. He 
loved Mattie for herself, not for the fortune which 
she might inherit at her father’s death; but he 
would enter no family on sufferance, and there- 
fore Mattie saw him no more. He devoted him- 
self to his studies and practice, and avoided the 
places where he would be likely to meet her. 

In spite of the course he pursued, Mr. Dayton 
was not intentionally cruel, or even unkind. He 
thought he acted for the best and was only fulfill- 
ing his duty in protecting Mattie from the srares 
of “ fortune-hunters.” He was proud of his 
children, though his creed would not allow him 
to show it. He mentally compared them with 
the children of other people, and took great 
inward satisfaction in the result of such compari- 
son. He had been a poor boy, and prudence had 
been forced upon him in his youth and early 
manhood. By economy of the strictest kind, and 
unremitting industry, he had worked his way up 
to his present enviable position, and he thought 
he was but fulfilling a sacred duty in impressing 
on his children, by every means in his power, the 
importance of frugality. He imagined that if he 
brought them up with habits of economy, they 
would not be so apt to squander the handsome 
fortune he should leave them at his death. “As 
the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,”’ was a 
favorite motto of his; and he did not imagine for 
an instant that he was making his children really 
unhappy by the strict carrying out of his pet 
theories. He knew they rebelled at times, but 
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that was only to be expected in the young. They 
would live to thank him for his forethought, 

On a pleasant day in the month of May, Mrs. 
Dayton and her eldest daughter sat sewing in the 
large, sunny sitting room. They were engaged 
on the alteration of some old garments of Nana's, 
worn the previous summer, and needing length- 
ening and mending before they could be put on 
duty the coming season, 

The silence which had fallen between the 
two women was broken by a heavy sigh from 
Mattie, who, at her mother’s quick glance of 
inquiry, said : 

_“ I’ve been thinking that it is just too bad that 
you and I have io sit here sewing on things which 
are really hardly good enough to give a beggar. 
There is no good reason why Nana should not 
have a couple of new dresses.” 

“ There is no use in talking about it,” said 
Mrs. Dayton. “ You know your father would 
never consent.” 

“I wish he'd give me my share of his money 
now, not make me wait for it until he is dead,” 
cried Mattie. ‘“ I may die before he does, and if 
I don’t, I'll be too old by that time to care for 
preity things.” 

* There! don’t talk wildly, Mattie,” in a tone 
of gentle reproof. 

“ Now, mother, don’t scold. You know you 
would like to have new things as well as the rest 
of us. Just look at this carpet; it is so shabby 
that it is hardly decent. I am ashamed to have 
any one come in. I have patched and darned it 
all I mean to. Now, if father would only get us 
a good Brussels—a scarlet and wood-color would 
look so well.” 

“Yes, and the furniture ought to be up- 
holstered,” said Mrs. Dayton, glancing around. 

“And the book-case revarnished, and the 
picture-frames regilded. They used to belong to 
father’s mother, so no wonder they are dingy.” 

“ I've often wished there were curtains to the 
windows,” pursued Mrs. Dayton. “ If we could 
only buy a wood-colored rep with scarlet trim- 
mings, and then lace inside.” 

“ I fancy we could make the old house so bright 
it would not know itself, if we only had the 
chance,” said Mattie. “1 should have the walk 
to the gate graveled—those old boards are rotten 
and untidy—the stable should be repainted, and 
I'd have a carriage and pair of chestnuts in place 
of father’s shabby buggy and old Moll. I would 
have a neat wire fence run around the yard, and 
you should have a new black silk, mother, and 
some real lace for your neck.” 

Mrs, Dayton sighed “ There is no use in 
wasting words over what we would do, Mattie; 
there is no chance of our ever doing it. Why, 
I declare, there is your father coming up the 
walk. I wonder what has brought him home so 
early; it is only four o'clock.” 





Both women bent industriously over their 
sewing, and merely glanced up when Mr. Dayton 
entered. 

“ Wife,” he said, abruptly, “1 want my valise 
packed at once, I must take the six o’clock 
train for New York. Iam going to London, and 
a steamer Jeayes to-morrow. I will drive down 
to Dartleberry, and send the buggy back by 
Harry. Be as quick as you can about putting up 
what I shall need on the journey. I shall not be 
gone over six weeks. I wanteverything to go on 
asusual, Harry will have charge of the business, 
and will give you every week your usual allow- 
ance for housetold expenses.” 

“ Going to London!” gasped Mrs. Dayton, as 
her husband paused. “ What calls you there?” 

“ Business which you could not understand if 
I had the time to tell you about it, which I 
haven't. That rascally agent of mine needs an 
overhauling, and it is necessary I should see 
Weeks and Darble.” 

So the husband and father left his home, little 
dreaming what lay before him. He was proud 
to think that he could trust his business to Harry’s 
care ; but you may be sure he did not gratify his 
son by telling him of it. 

There certainly was no sorrow in the home 
over Mr. Dayton’s absence. There was, instead, 
a feeling of intense relief in the hearts of children, 
wlfe, and servants. There was now no silent, 
watchful critic to sit in their midst evening after 
evening ; no terse Jectures on extravagance which 
seemed but necessary expenses to the reproved; 
no stern catechism as to how the day had been 
spent by each member of the household. It was 
some time before perfect freedom from the yoke 
was felt; but at length there was laughter and 
idleness in the evening, when previously it had 
been silence and work of some kind for all. 

“It is too good to last; all things nice are 
short,” said Mattie, after having enjoyed the 
company of a few friends totea. “I try not to 
remember that father is to be gone only six 
weeks.” 

A letter written by Mr. Dayton on his arrival in 
London, was received by his wife; but it was the 
first and last that came. In vain they wrote 
again and again, inquiring the reason of his 
silence—no answer was received. The six 
weeks passed away, and the master of the house 
was still absent. 

Weeks and Darble were written to, and replied 
that they had never seen Mr. Dayton; and the 
agent on whose account the trip to London had 
been taken, wrote that he had received his dis- 
charge the first day of his employer's arrival in 
England, and had seen nothing of him since. 
Further inquiry developed the fact that Mr. 
Dayton had left his valise at Charing Cross 
Hotel in London, and had never called for it. 

Months passed, and no further information of 
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the absent was obtained; and the conviction at 
last forced itself on the minds of his family that 
he was dead. Surely only death could keep him 
from returning to a business which was life itself 
to him. 

Harry had been brought up in the office, and 
was conversant with all the details of the busi- 
ness, and therefore it did not suffer at all. He 
was more venturesome than his father, and clear- 
headed enough to make no mistakes ; and it was 
only a few months before there was an increase 
of trade, and money poured in faster than ever. 

A change took place in the household as well. 
A music master came regularly to give Nana 
lessons on an elegant new piano ; there were new 
carpets, curtains, and furniture, new dresses and 
laces, and the mourning worn by the widow and 
her two daughters was of the richest. 

Mrs. Dayton mourned her husband sincerely ; 
for, now that he was gone, she remembered only 
his good qualities, and the happiness of their days 
of courtship. But still, she took comfort in her 
new furniture and dresses, although it took all 
Harry’s arguments to convince her at first that 
she had a right to spend money so !avishly. 

* ® * « * * © 

The night was clear and starlight, and rather 
warm for the month of November. A hack, 
drawn by a lean horse, was moving slowly along 
the hard road leading from Dartleberry, as if the 
passenger inside could not bear a faster pace, 
which was the truth; for he looked as if he had 
lain for months at death’s door, so gaunt and pale 
and haggard he was. His eyes were sunken 
deep in his head, and a heavy beard covered the 
entire lower part of his face. He was listening 
attentively to the conversation of the driver, who 
had pushed down the front glass that he might 
be heard. 

“I wonder, now, if ye mean to stop long to 
Dayton’s? Mighty fine family, and live in style. 
The old gentleman has been dead these eighteen 
months.” 

“ Dead!’ repeated the stranger, with a start. 
Then, with a long sigh, he added? “ But what 
more natural? Of course he is dead—to them.” 

“Friend of the family, I suppose ?’’ pursued 
John. “You'll be made welcome. There’s 
always plenty of company a-stoppin’ there these 
yere days.” 

“Ah ?” said the stranger, dryly. 

“Tt didn’t use to be so. The old gent was 
powerful stingy; but the young ’un is cut on a 
different pattern. He has his buggy and span, 
and spends his money like a lord.” 

The passenger made no answer, but a peculiar 
smile flitted across his wan face. 

“Only half a mile now to Dayton’s, We have 
to go so slow it seems a long way from the depot. 
There’s the graveyard. They’ve put up a big 
stun in memory of the old gent.” 





“Stop,” said the stranger, suddenly; “ I want 
to get out; I want to see the stone.” 

Much surprised, John assisted him out of the 
hack, and watched him while he opened the 
graveyard gate and went in. 

“ Must have been a powerful big friend of the 
departed to want to see the stun this time o’ 
night,” soliloquized the hackman. 

The stranger had apparently no difficulty in 
finding the Dayton lot. He walked to it with 
hardly a glance of inquiry as to the right way, 
and stood for several minutes looking at the tall 
gray marble stone, “Sacred to the memory of 
John Dayton,” etc. Near it were three little 
graves—children of John Dayton, who had died 
in babyhood—but no stones told their names or 
ages. 

* Dead !” he muttered. 
it makes a man feel.’ 

Then he went slowly back to the hack, where 
the man stood waiting to assist him in, and again 
the lean horse started on his slow walk. 

“ Here’s the place,” said John, at last, stopping 
before a large ornamental iron gate, which opened 
on a graveled carriage-drive, 

“You must be mistaken,” said the stranger, 
impatiently. “This is not John Dayton’s, and 
yet—” 

“Oh, its changed since you were here, I 
reckon,” interrupted the man. “ Wait, I'll drive 
you in,” for the passenger was trying to open the 
hack door. 

“No, I prefer to walk up,” was the gruff re- 
sponse. ‘“ Here is your fare.” 

The hack drove off, and the stranger opened 
the great gate, and walked slowly up the graveled 
drive. Young trees were planted here and there ; 
flower-beds, well protected now from frost, dotted 
the lawn, and an extensive veranda graced the 
front of the large house. 

The took of interest the gentleman’s face wore 
was far too deep to be that of a stranger. He 
seemed angered as well as surprised at what he 
saw. 

“ Can it be the same place, or am I dreaming ?” 
he muttered. “ It doesn’t seem possible.” 

He stepped on the veranda and looked in at a 
window, before which the heavy, handsome 
curtains had not yet been drawn. He leaned 
against a pillar for support, and gazed into the 
parlor as if entranced. Gradually the expression 
of nis face softened, and tears dimmed his eyes. 

It was a picture of family happiness and com- 
fort on which he gazed, and well worthy of atten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dayton, handsomely dressed in deep 
mourning, sat in a luxurious chair, her face wear- 
ing a pleasant smile as she talked to Harry, who 
sat beside her, cutting the pages of a magazine. 
On a sofa at the extreme end of the room, sat 
Mattie and Edgar Wayne, between whom an 


“ Dead! how strange 
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excellent understanding existed, if one might 
judge from their looks and low whispers. At a 
handsome rosewood piano, Nana, beautifully 
dressed, was playing soft melodies to Charlie, who 
leaned over her shoulder. The room was richly 
furnished, and brilliant with the light of half a 
dozen gas-jets, shielded by cut-glass globes. 

At length the gentleman turned away from the 
window, and rang the door-bell. He was ad- 
mitted by a colored man, whose duty it evidently 
was to show visitors into the parlor, for, after in- 
quiring the gentleman’s name, he threw open the 
door of that room, announcing, in a loud tone: 

“Mr. John Dayton.” 

With a piercing shriek, Mrs. Dayton, after one 
glance at the stranger, threw herself into his arms, 

To her at least he was known. His heavy 
beard did not disguise him to her; but the young 
people stood staring at him as if petrified. 

«And have my children, then, no welcome for 
their father ?’’ John Dayton asked, in a wounded 
tone. 

One by one they advanced, and kissed him 
dutifully on the cheek, with some remark they 
tried to make pleasant. Even Edgar Wayne 
shook hands with the father of his fiancé, and 
then, with a nod of farewell to her, left the house. 

Sitting on the sofa, his wife’s hand in his, the 
children grouped about him, John Dayton told 
the story of his strange absence. After discharg- 


ing the agent, he had started to hunt up an old. 
friend, and had lost himself among the many by- 


ways of London just as night fell. Before he 
was even aware that he was “spotted” by a 
rough, he was struck to the ground by a fearful 
blow, and, being rendered at once unconscious, 
was stripped of his clothing, and left half dead in 
the door-way of a basement. 

When he became again himself, he found that 
he had been for over sixteen months in a public 
hospital, as a harmless imbecile, whose name 
even was not known, and whose ultimate restora- 
tion to reason was greatly doubted. With funds 
provided by Weeks and Darble, he had started 
for home, without even stopping to write. He 
had thought to give his family a surprise; but 
had not been prepared to receive one. 

There were heavy hearts in the house that 
night. Harry saw the business taken out of his 
hands, and himself reduced to his old position as 
clerk ; Mattie felt sure her lover, whom she had 
intended to marry on Christmas day, would be 
taken from her; and Nana and Charlie wept as 
they thought of resigning the piano and their 
many dumb pets. 

Mr. Dayton spent the entire night in resolving 
on the course he should pursue. He felt angered 
and astonished at the way his money had been 
spent, and his first thought was that there should 
be a revolution in the household, and a restora- 


tion to old ways. But bye-and-bye softer 





thoughts came to him. He was an old man, 
broken down by illness, and he felt the need of 
love and sympathy. Would either be given him 
if he destroyed the happiness of wife and children? 
The coldness of their welcome had not been lost 
upon him. Even his wife had not been free from 
a look of dismay and fear as she met his eyes. 
Should he not try to teach them all to love and 
respect, not hate him? For whom had he made 
his money, if not for them? 

The result of his meditations was soon evident. 
The firm name was thereafter “John Dayton & 
Son;”? Mattie married her lover on Christmas 
day, and was presented by her father with a 
house and lot as a wedding gift; and Charlie and 
Nana found that no one took as much interest in 
their pets and pastimes as did the father whom 
they had once feared and almost disliked. 

There were no more heart-burnings or regrets ; 
no more penuriousness in the household; Mr. 
Dayton had been taught a severe lesson, and had 
profited by it. 


=. 


EDITH. 


BY GERTIE V. MACK, 


Married! my Edith, my lost, lost love— 
Married, aye, married in spite of the past. 
Ah well, ‘tis the way this false world goes ! 
I feared it would come to this at last, 
I have said to myself she were better far 
A happy wife than a maiden lone, 
And yet in the depths of my secret heart 
"I thought of her still as my love, my own ! 





The wife of another! And when she feels 
His passionate kisses upon her lips, 
Will the ghost of the dead love never rise 
To shadow her soul with a black. eclipse ? 
Yet I do not wish it; ‘tis more than enough 
That one heart is so heavy, one life so lone. 
The hopes that were blighted were best forgot ! 
Her pzactical conduct shames my own. 


Yet she must have changed from what she was— 
The sweetest and truest of womankind, 
Whose truthful purity called to life 
Ali germs of worth in my heart and mind, 
The girl who loved me in days a-gone, 
And she who bartered for selfish gain 
Her right to dream of the Eden lost, 
Seem not the same to my ‘wildered brain. 


And him she has wedded I envy not, 
For what. has he won? Her hand, forsooth! 
But her better self was given to me 
In the golden age of our ruined youth, 
O fair, false Edith, I would not change 
My dreams of you, as you used to be, 
To stand in your cheated lover's place, 
And clasp to-day’s reality. 





None have less praise than those who hunt 
most alter it, 
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OUR SUMMER IN BOHEMIA. 
BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 


“If there’s a heaven upon this earth, 
In Bohemia it lies.”"—Long/eliow. 


We reached Bohemia—our Bohemia—by rail. 
If you study your maps for its location you may 
be deluded into believing it to be one of those 
glaring red corners of Austria’s divisions, wedged 
in between the green outline of Bavaria on one 
side, and the yellow boundary of Prussia on the 
other, with a Saxony done in pink stretching 
across the nerthera limit. But there you will err; 
although it is far from my purpose to divulge its 
whereabouts to the multitude seeking for some 
quiet spot of summer rest. The daisies were just 
beginning to whiten the grass when we went out 
to it; asters and golden-rod and the flame-red 
spires of the sumach set all the lanes ablaze when 
we returned, 

We were an eager, expectant party when we 
went—longing to get away from heated city 
pavements, to breathe the fresh air blowing over 
clover-beds, to wander in forest shades, to rusti- 
cate where and as we liked. We numbered but 
five, all told. Philipinea Blocksom, spinster, was 
sallow in complexion and bony in figure; her 
cheek-bones were prominent, her teeth were un- 
mistakably false—so was her hair—and her age 
uncertain. In addition, she hada heart. It was 
unfortunate (at least for the lady) that this heart 
of hers had never been bestowed upon some 
aspiring supplicant, for it was really a source of 
great discomfort, and was—so the afflicted damsel 
assured me with due solemnity—liable to “ carry 
her off” at any minute. The “ leading lady,” as 
they put it in play-bills, was a yellow-haired girl 
in a gray waterproof and a jaunty walking-hat, 
with a saucy turned-up brim and a white feather ; 
her name, Gretta Davenshire. Her companion 
was a small boy in knickerbockers, who carried 
the lunch-basket, to the imminent danger of 
demolishing its contents in his wild races over 
sticks and stones as we left the close car, and 
trudged up the road through the Bohemian wilds. 
The small boy’s name was Johnny, which (as he 
was necessarily oftener addressed than any other 
member of the party) was very fortunate, seeing 
it was so easily remembered. The remaining 
characters were Duke and myself, who engineered 
the excursion, and did duty (at least that was the 
supposition) as sensible, elderly people, and as 
protectors—in trust only—of willful Miss Gretta 
and—by natural right—of Master Johnny. Miss 
Blocksom was simply an honorary member of our 
summer family. 

None of the natives met us at the station. 
had not expected they would. 
Bohemia. 


We 
They never do in 
As we went leisurely up the road 
where grass was growing luxuriantly in the very 
wagon-track, we noticed various personages, who 





were doubtless Bohemians like ourselves, amusing 
themselves in sundry ways. Sometimes a ham- 
mock was stretched invitingly under the shade of 
a couple of trees, and the occupant swung in 
careless grace, totally unmindful of the outside 
world. Sometimes an easel peered up out of the 
grass, and a gigantic straw hat and a paint-brush 
indicated that the owner was trying to catch the 
fleeting glory of a sunset, or the beauty of a moss- 
grown rock in the distance, Children romped 
and shouted in the greatest glee; young men 
leaned in idle attitudes over meadow-bars and 
chatted with pretty girls in picturesque costumes, 
who were pulling the daisies and reading their 
fortunes therein. 

We sauntered aimlessly along, swinging our 
knapsacks and taking in all the beauty of the 
scene, when Johnny brought us unceremoniously 
back to reality. 

“]’m awfully hungry, ma! 
a hotel pretty soon ?” 

We had forgotten hotels in the pastoral sur- 
roundings; but Johnny's appeal was not to be 
disregarded. 

Duke approached a blonde artist in a velvet 
blouse, sketching away at a mole-hill of a moun- 
tain. 

* Can you direct us to a good hotel, my friend ?” 
he asked, 

Instantly the artist’s brush dropped from his 
fingers. 

“A hotel?” he queried, looking up at us in 
amazement with great, innocent blue eyes. “A 
hotel? You must have mistaken the place. 
There are no hotels here.” 

“No hotels!” Our entire quartette, with 
Johnny joining in the chorus in blank dismay, 
echoed his words. 

“ None!” 

And then he laughed softly, a good-natured 
laugh, as though it was all a fine joke; and 
several other artists in blouses, who had come up 
while we were talking, laughed too, 

“Send them up to St. Dingee,” said one, a 
tall, handsome fellow with a pleasant face. 
“That youngster is hungry; and the young lady 
—perhaps she would not refuse a glass of rasp- 
berryade,”’ doffing his hat respectfully, and 
hurrying off before I could tell him that the young 
lady was not in half the need of “ ade” that Miss 
Philipinea was, for her heart (so she assured me 
confidentially) was “ going on just dreadfully,” 

“ Now, do be seated !”’ : 

The blonde artist vacated his stool, and _prof- 
fered it to me with a flourish, while two others 
brought forward camp- chairs for Miss Blocksom 
and Gretta. Before we could have declined their 
hospitable attentions, had we wished to do so, 
the tall host was back with glasses and a pitcher 
of iced beverage which I must truly say excelled 
anything of the kind I ever before tasted. 


Won't we come to 
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Johnny tossed his off with keen relish, and, 
before I could remonstrate, handed up his tumbler 

" to be filled; and I was greatly relieved to hear 
Miss Blocksom say that her heart actually felt 
better. 

But I couldn’t keep my eyes off from Gretta. 
Her yellow hair was all rumpled, and the natty 
little blue bow she tied it with in the morning had 
slid half way down her back ; her waterproof was 
draggled from brushing through damp bushes and 
then through the dust, and her hat was tilted at 
an angle I am sure it had never before attempted. 
1 know I should have looked like a fright in that 
condition, but I honestly believe those men—and 
they were artists, too—thought they had never set 
eyes on a more bewitching picture. It was the 
tall young man who brought us the refreshment 
who kept nearest her, though. I forgot to say 
that he had dark hair and a fierce dark mustache 
and great dark eyes. If it had only been the 
blonde I shouldn’t have minded as much; for like 
seldom attracts like, you know. 

But there that dangerous “ opposite ’’—Jack, 
they called him—was hovering about her in the 
most cavalierly manner; and, of course I could 
not say a word, after all his courtesy. You would 
have thought, to have seen them, that they had 
known each other for years; and yet they had not 
even been introduced. 

But that state of things could not last long, 

“ Gretta!” I called, presently, and I know I 
said it sweetly, although I felt anything but kindly 
disposed just then. “Gretta, you are burning 
your face in the broiling sun. Hadn't you better 
put on your veil, dear?” 

“ Yes, motherdy, if you say so.” 

How demurely she answered, and how eagerly 
the tall artist rushed for an umbrella. Did he 
suspect my ruse? 

“Come, Duke!” I entreated in an aside. “We 
must be looking for a place. We can’t loiter 
here forever.” 

“ Very true,” he answered, obediently, taking 
his lazy length up from the grass, where he had 
been stretched, to his great satisfaction. *St.—— 
what do you call it?” he asked innocently of 
Jack, as he returned with a huge white cotton 
umbrella. 

“St. Dingee, sir! Fine place—only a long 
wooden shanty, to be sure—rather rough for 
ladies at first—but they soon learn to like it. 
Shali I show you the way ?—do so with pleasure,” 

Me rattled on, trying to get the umbrella at an 
angle to shut off every ray of sunshine from 
Gretta’s pretty face. 

His devotion was ¢oming to be altogether too 
marked. 

“If you please,” I began, and then I faltered, 
for he really was a gentleman in his manners. 
* You have been very kind,” I condescended to 
remark ; “ but—but—if you would—I don’t think 





Miss Davenshire is in need of an umbrella,’ I 
expostulated, boldly ; “and if you would let this 
poor lady have the use of it we should feel greatly 
obliged,” pointing desperately to Philipinea. 

Gretta’s face was either very much sunburned 
already, or something else caused the rosy color 
to flame up into her cheeks; but she came over 
to my side and asked, with great solemnity, if 
she should help Johnny carry the lunch basket ; 
and I told her she might. 

That settled the matter for the time; and if Mr. 
Jack did not like the change particularly, he 
never showed it by word or look; and Philipinea 
was quite charmed by his devoted attention, and 
forgot to have a “‘ spasm”? all the way up the hill, 

You ought to see St. Dingee! But Bohemia 
would not be Bohemia without it. It is wonder- 
ful how quickly we fell in with its easy-going 
ways. It was like turning back to primitive 
living in real earnest. 

Why, there was not a carpet in the house ; and 
our softest beds were hammocks, or spicy hem- 
lock boughs heaped in the corners. But how we 
did sleep! And we ate our meals from such a 
varied assortment of crockery that one might have 
thought we had set up an O/d Curiosity Shop in 
the very heart of the Bohemian woods. But 
appetites—dear me! Such fish as we broiled ; 
such vegetables as the Bohemian farmers brought 
to our very door; such berries as we gathered 
with our own hands from the wilderness of 
bushes all about us; such fruit as hung over our 
heads, tempting us to pluck it! Ambrosia and 
honey-dew could not have fed us in a more satis- 
factory manner. Then, as for curtains—there 
wasn’t a curtain in the entire establishment but 
those we improvised from newspapers several 
days old, which came regularly by the tri- weekly 
mail. But little we cared, with that beautiful 
landscape before us, with sights and sounds 
delighting our eyes and our ears as they had 
never been delighted before. 

We rose whenever we liked ; we breakfasted 
at hours to suit our own convenience; we dined 
whenever we felt hungry, and took our tea 
out under the trees by moonlight, or by lantern- 
light when there wasn’t any moon. We were as 
one family—and a very happy family, too—for- 
getting that we had been strangers our entire lives, 
taking no thought for the future, when relentless 
time would drift us back to our homes, and we 
would, in all probability, never meet again. 

Miss Philipinea was a trifle shocked at first at 
the entire absence of formality, and feebly be- 
wailed some of the accustomed delicacies and 
attentions which had always been inseparable 
with her happiness. But on the whole she got 
on tolerably well, although she would persist in 
“doing” her hair every afternoon, and in wear- 
ing flimsy dresses which were decidedly unsuita- 
ble for the rude pertainings of St. Dingee. 
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I had swung my hammock in the woods one 
warm morning, and was idly taking my ease 
therein, when I saw Miss Blocksom slowly sail- 
ing toward me. She was quite unconscious of 
my presence, and while she poked a pudgy toad- 
stool with the handle of a pea-green parasol, she 
soliloquized on the natural beauties around her. 

“ This is the forest primeval ” (of course the ob- 
servation was not original, but it was very appro- 
priate). “Above me tower majestic oaks—mon- 
archs of the forest”? (they were mostly sugar- 
maples, but I would not have had her know her 
error for the world), “ whose rugged lives have 
been spent—” 

“ Whoa—haw—g’long, Buck 

It was a man’s hearty tones that broke in upon 
the soliloquy, and I saw the pea-green parasol 
flourish wildly in the air; the pudgy toadstool 
flew into a dozen pieces, and Miss Philipinea, 
clasping her hands tragically over the region of 
her heart, reclined against a tree panting for 
breath. 

My first impulse was to fly to her at once ; but 
I recalled my loosened hair and cambric wrapper, 
and wisely resolved to await further develop- 
ments. 

It was a young man who had caused the 
demolition of the toadstool, and brought on Miss 
Philipinea’s agitation. Two ponderous white 
oxen loomed into sight, and stood regarding the 
shaken lady with mild-eyed wonder, while their 
stalwart master rushed frantically forward to 
proffer assistance. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am! Did Buck 
frighten you?” he asked, with real sincerity, 
looking admiringly down at the sailow visage, 
which really seemed several shades whiter against 
the weather-beaten background of the old tree- 
trunk. “ He’s a head-strong beast, that Buck is ; 
always wants to “gee” when I tell him to 
“haw.” But, my! he wouldn’t have run over 
you fur nothin’—Buck wouldn’t. Kin I help 
you, ma’am ?” bashfully twirling his great straw 
hat, and looking the picture of remorse. 

“QO, it’s nothing !—nothing ?’—panted Miss 
Philipinea, still gasping for breath. “ It’s—my 
—heart! It is subject to spells.” 

** Now, do tell!’ The interested young back- 
woodsman drew a step nearer. “ Your heart! 
do tell! Now if I was to put my arm around 
you to stiddy you a mite, don’t you suppose—” 

“No, sir! You needn’t put your arm around 
me [” 

The affronted damsel drew her bony figure up 
to a majestic height, and the officious young man 
retreated a step, looking discomfited. Then she 
relented a little. 

“But if you would—give me your arm—a 
minute—just to walk to that rock over there, I 
should be greatly obliged.” 

Just then my hammock creaked terribly— 


had 





there wasn’t a breath of wind to shake it, so I 
am convinced I was not lying as quiet as I 
should—and being obliged to smother my risible 
spirits in the pillow, I failed to witness the transit. 
But when I recovered my equanimity, and looked 
up, Miss Blocksom was safely landed upon the 
rock, her hands still clasped over her heart, her 
eyes on the retreating figure of the young back- 
woodsman—or it may have been Buck she was 
watching out of sight. 

“ Elick ”’ Dobell (so we afterwards learned to 
designate the hero of this momentous occasion), 
lived in a picturesque slab house down under the 
hill, and raised beans, and peas, and corn and 
potatoes, to supply the demands of Bohemian 
appetite. Hence we soon chanced to know hm 
well. He was, indeed, a staunch young fellow, 
with many sterling qualities 
terior ; and we all came to like him amazingly. 
To his unfailing fund of information and tireless 
energy, we owed much useful knowledge and 
many quaint glimpses of the life about us; and 
he was always ready to take us out in his skiff, or 
give us a * lift’ up hill in his ox-cart, or “ tote” 
us down to the farm to see his vegetables grow- 
ing. 

But Miss Philipinea he seemed to regard with 
a peculiar feeling, akin to reverence. He looked 
down upon her helpless hands as she sat with 
them crossed upon the folds of a lace handker- 
chief on her lavender silk lap, and I know he 
longed to take up the skinny. fingers and squeeze 
some of his own life into them. 
He brought her flowers from his mother’s garden, 
and great cabbage-roses and flaunting peonies 
and gorgeous hollyhocks adorned a cracked 
pitcher on her dressing-table daily. But the 
crowning charm in his estimation must, I think, 
have been her Aear¢t. He was on the alert for 
the slightest symptoms of a “spasm.”’ and I 
verily believe nothing gave him more unalloyed 
pleasure than the recurrence of an * attack.” 
He would go down on his knees beside her and 
chafe her bloodless hands with his powerful 
brown ones, and deluge her head with camphor 
—a liberal supply of which she always carried— 
and behave, on the whole, much like a great 
Newfoundland dog fondling its master. It was 
a touching instance of the ivy and the oak. 

Duke and myself had our hands full in those 
days. There was Johnny, one of those irrepressi- 
bles who need constant watching. If he was 
not trampled under foot by a runaway horse, he 
was fished out of the river in a mud-and-water 
condition that would cause any neat mother’s 
heart to ache; or he was sureto make an un- 
lucky descent from some broken limb of a tree, 
and if he came down minus hat and buttons, 
but without a broken limb himself, we consid- 
ered it miraculous. Then there was Philipinea 
—a woman certainly old encugh to take care of 


but a rough ex- 


vigorous 
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herself; but when her home letters centained 
delicate allusions to “ Alexander Dobell, the 
young gentleman who resides near our boarding- 
house, and who takes us out driving and boating 
frequently,” it was but natural to fear paternal 
wrath if ever “ Elick ” and his proclivities should 
be better known. And Gretta! I hope no 
woman going into the country for a season of 
rest and recuperation, will undertake the respon. 
sibility of chaperoning a pretty girl. If she had 
been coarse-featured, red-haired, or even a diffi- 
dent little creature, it might have been different. 
But an oval-faced, golden-haired, fun-loving sprite 
like Gretta was irresistible. One artist wanted 
permission to paint her as a Madonna; another 
as a Shepherdess in a flapping straw hat and a 
scarlet cloak; and a third painted her without 
permission. In fact, each pretty poise of her 
head, or curve of her rounded arm, or glinting 
light of her golden hair, was caught on canvas, 
until it is a wonder the girl had any individu- 
ality left. And all the while her aristocratic 
mamma was writing to me to “ look well to dear 
Gretta ;” “do not allow Gretta to form promis- 
cuous acquaintances ;’’ “ a young lady cannot be 
too careful in choosing her associates ;” until I 
was nearly distracted. 

“ Duke!”’ I said desperately on one occa- 
sion; “you shirk yourresponsibility. You know 
Gretta needs looking after, and yet you lounge 
in the woods all day and leave the entire charge 
to me. It’s too bad!” ' 

“ But what shall I do, motherdy ?”—Duke’s 
tone was really aggrieved. “If I lounge in the 
woods all day, that’s where she spends the most 
of her time; so you see 1 can keep my eye on 
her without extra effort.” 

“ And what is she doing in the woods all day, 
I should like to know ?” 

«QO, she’s in her hammock part of the time, 
looking like a gipsy with her red cloak—”’ 

“You needn’t tell me how she /oods,” I an- 
swered savagely. “If she didn’t look so pretty 
there’d be less need of watching her.” 

“QO well! I won’t then. She and Jack Ber- 
tholet find plenty to talk about. Sometimes he 
reads to her. Sometimes he paints, too—her 
picture, I suspect—she looks like a pic—” 

* Duke!” 

“Yes, yes! I forgot.” Duke dodged suc- 
cessfully as I aimed an early apple at his head. 
“ And when they’re not there, they’re off meander- 
ing around the place—-botanizing, I think they 
call it. She sits down on a rock and Jack gath- 
ers flowers and brings them back to her by the 
hat full, and then she presses them—”’ 

“Now Duke! You know that’s nonsense.” 

“ What’s nonsense ?”’ 

“ Why, that she presses them—déy the hat full.” 

“But she does. I saw her. And she looked 
just like a flower herself, sitting there—” 





“ You know as well as'I,’’ I interrupted in my 
grandest tone, ignoring the latter remark, “ that 
there is not a herbarium in Christendom that 
would hold flowers pressed by the hat full.” 

“ Nobody said there was. I didn’t mention 
herbariums.” 

** But you said she pressed them,” 

“So she did—pressed them to her lips, and 
then sorted out the prettiest and let Jack put them 
in her hair.” 

“ Duke!’ I was exasperated. “You know 
this thing must be stopped.” 

“ What thing, motherdy ?” 

“‘ Gretta’s having neither eyes nor ears for any- 
body but Jack.” 

“Whew!” Duke gave a prolonged whistle, 
and thrust his hands into his pockets in deep 
meditation. 

“ You know very well that we are responsible 
in a measure for Gretta’s attachments. And 
what would the Davenshires of Davenshire 
Square say to a poor young artist, who dawdles 
away his time in Bohemia, with no fortune but 
an attractive face and a gentlemanly manner ?” 

“A fact, motherdy! What would they say? 
But what shall I do?—rush upon Jack, when 
I see them coming together, and seize him 
while you bear Gretta away; or shall I spirit 
Gretta off and leave Jack to you ?” 

“You know such ungentlemanly conduct is 
uncalled for,”’ in my severest tone. “I see it is 
useless to count upon your assistance, I shall 
take Mr. Bertholet to task myself.” 

And I did, that very night. Going out on the 
piazza just as the moon was rising over the hills, 
I found Jack there puffing away at a cigar, and 
nobody in sight. “ Now if ever,” I thought, and 
plunged boldly into my subject at once. At first 
he was inclined to laugh the matter down; but 
when I endeavored to convince him that it was 
worse than folly for a rising young artist, with 
name and fortune yet to win, to hope for favor 
with the petted heiress of Davenshire Square, he 
frankly assented to the truth of my statement. 

«“ But what would you have me do?” he asked, 
with the same air of injured innocence that Duke 
invariably assumes when I bring the truth home 
to him in a manner he cannot withstand. 

«It isn’t what you must do; it is what you 
must stop doing /” I retorted, hotly, It is strange 
how a man’s common sense fails to do him 
service in some such perplexing matters ! 

“OQ, I musn’t talk tothe young lady, you mean ?” 
inquiringly. 

“You might not speak to her again as long as 
we stay in Bohemia ; but if you keep on looking 
at her as you have been doing—as all you men 
do—you might as well be talking with your lips 
as your eyes.” 

“Indeed! You flatter.” He was perfectly 
good-tempered through it all; and he cught to 
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have been, for he could see I had Gretta’s inter- 
est—and his own—at heart. “I am not to look 
at the young lady, then? I wonder what Miss 
Davenshire will think of such a proceeding ?” 

“If she is a sensible girl, I hope she will un- 
derstand your motive and respect you for it,’ I 
answered more cordially; for really Jack was 
behaving beautifully in the matter, and I began 
to respect him as never before. 

“ Yes—I hope so,”’ was his somewhat dubious 
reply; and then he began to whistle “ Annie 
Laurie ” as somebody came up the steps, and we 
said no more, 

I didn’t think Jack would take me in earnest 
about looking at Gretta. But he did. He was 
not there when I went in to breakfast the next 
morning; but Gretta and Duke and Johnny 
were. Philipinea was in the habit of breakfast- 
ing early and going down the hill-road for a walk 
directly afterwards; (‘ Elick’”’? brought us a 
wagon-load of sweet-corn nearly every morning, 
and that may have accounted for her persistent 
early rising), and I had caught a _ glimpse, some 
ten minutes before, of a gaunt figure in a red 
Paisley shawl, passing under my window, and 
heard a cracked voice singing : 

“ There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream.” 

Just after I was seated, Jack walked in. He 
said, “ good-morning !’’ in his usual hearty way, 
and was very talkative, But he quite ignored 
Gretta’s presence and wants, and she had to ask 
the third time before he understood that she 
wished a muffin, and then he passed her a baked 
potato instead, She inquired if he had been out 
with a party of gunners who had come up the 
night previous, and he made answer quite indiffer- 
ently, while staring at a clumsy fly trying to crawl 
over the ceiling. When she asked him to hand 
down her sun-hat, which some one had hung out 
of her reach, he came near thrusting it through 
the open window in his awkward attempt to place 
it within the grasp of the two pretty hands, which 
he persisted in not seeing. I was mortified at his 
literal interpretation of my words; but she 
seemed in disconcerted. Indeed, I 
should have felt relieved had she showed some 
feeling in the matter, after all my self-imposed 
trouble to secure her welfare. 

So it went on day after day. Jack was shut up 
in his “den” a great deal—painting, so the 
blonde artist (who, by the way, was named 
Blondin) informed us. But what he painted was 
a mystery. It surely was not Gretta. She wore 
the prettiest wood flowers and the brightest 
ribbons and the jauntiest hats, to the distraction 
of the other artists ; but not so much as a passing 
glance did her appearance elicit from him. She 
might have been a frowzy-headed kitchen-girl, for 
all the notice he took of her. It puzzled me to 
see her laughing and happy, as though such a 


no wise 





cavalier as he had never existed. Sometimes I 
reproached myself for meddling in an affair where 
there had evidently been not the slightest ground 
for interference ; and I wondered if Mr. Bertholet 
was not secretly ridiculing me for my groundless 
fears. I began to rejoice that the bright summer 
—which I had certainly enjoyed very much—was 
drawing to a close; and looked forward to the 
time when I could resign Gretta to her fond 
mother with the assurance that I had brought 
home her darling heart-whole. 

Miss Blocksom had met her fate, and if her 
city relatives were desirous of disowning her on 
account of the rustic proclivities of her suitor, I 
did not feel called upon to interpose. “ Elick”’ 
was always “Alexander” to her, and his abun- 
dant strength was an unfailing source of comfort 
to one of her delicate organization. “ Elick”’ 
himself was in a dream of bliss. That one so 
sensitive, so ethereal, should bestow the wealth 
of her affection upon him, filled him with rapture 
and amaze. The language of her melancholy 
eyes was to him like the opening of a new 
volume; the somewhat mournful tones of her 
voice were to his enraptured ears like strains 

lown from the strings of an AZolian harp; the 
voluminous draperies in which she delighted 
to array her scant figure, were to his bewildered 
sight like fabrics from Indian looms, and fit only 
for the decking of royalty. Under the sweetly 
mysterious power of love, he became resplendent 
in a neck-tie of intricate pattern and colors, and a 
coat with swallow-tails. His resonant voice 
shouted, “ Corn—corn—sweet corn !”’ in the early 
morning hours, and dropped to a tender cadence 
as evening came softly on, and he wandered with 
the lady of his choice through sylvan shades. 

White frosts were nightly settling down over 
the land. St. Dingee would soon be deserted— 
our happy summer in Bohemia but a thing of the 
past. Already great packing-boxes were piled on 
the veranda; active preparations were every where 
being made for removal. 

Gretta and I were busy brushing up our travel- 
ing hats when Jack Bertholet came up the steps, 
He was humming “When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly,” and we let him go on for several bars 
without interruption. He had seated himself on 
a camp-stool near my packing: box, and presently 
he asked in a low tone: 

“ Have I been good all summer, motherdy ?” 

“ Very good !” I answered, laughing at his boy- 
ish earnestness, and looking across at Gretta, 
But she was straightening a wing in her hat, and 
paid no attentiop. 

“ Good enough to have a favor granted ?”’ 

“Certainly! Two or three—if it is in 
power to grant them.” 

“Then may I come and see you some time in 
the city?” (Jack’s home and ours were in the 
same great city at the end of the railroad.) 


my 
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I liked the frank young fellow very much, and 
of course I assented cordially to his request. I 
remember I urged him to come soon after our re- 
turn, and we would talk over together our life at 
St. Dingee, and the happy incidents of our merry 
season. 

“And now for a second favor,” he said, 4 trifle 
nervously this time, I thought. “I’m packing up 
to-day, like the rest; but there’s a little keepsake 
of the summer [I’ve been at work at; would you 
and—the young lady—like to see it ?” 

You may be sure I was eager to see the picture 
of which I had heard vague hints, and we all 
three went down to the “den.” Boxes in every 
state of engorgement blocked up the most avail- 
able spaces ; but in one corner a rough easel stood 
bolt upright, holding the “ keepsake”? we had 
come to see. Jack reached it with a few long 
strides over the boxes, removed its screen, and 
turned it into the strongest light. I gave one 
surprised glance, and sat down quite disconcerted 
on a broken stool propped against the wall. But 
Gretta knelt before it in childish delight, and 
gazed at it, speechless, spell-bound, letting it 
carry her back to the day of our arrival in the 
grand old Bohemian forest. It was true to life in 
every color and tone—a vivid representation of 
that June afternoon when we walked up from the 
dusty cars, and were beguiled into resting and 
drinking with the hospitable artist group. There 
was Duke, lazily stretched in the tall grass; 
Philipinea, sitting stiffly upright in maidenly re- 
serve ; Johnny, quaffing the delicious beverage 
with sparkling eyes; Gretta, with her little court 
of admirers about her—we were all there, so 
faithfully pictured, that it seemed as we looked, 
that the June day came back to us; that the 
daisies must be in bloom in the fields ; that spring 
was over the land. 

“You could not have done better,” I said, 
expressing involuntarily my appreciation of his 
work, I am always glad to see genius recog- 
nized; and I hope I am not selfish enough to 
grudge any man—much less a friend like Jack— 
the credit that is due. And yet for the life of me, 
I could not help thinking that, in spite of its 
truthfulmess, he had made Gretta the centre 
figure, while all the others revolved around her. 
It may have been only the natural order of 
things ; and yet the knowledge of it caused me to 
be chary of enthusiasm. 

“No; I could not better it,” he answered, 
speaking slowly, as though endeavoring to pass 
criticism on his own master-piece. ‘I am glad 
you like my Bohemia.” And then he turned it 
this way and that, studying the effect and letting 
the light fall upon it at various angles to bring 
out every tone. 

* How well you have put us all in there, Mr. 
Bertholet !"’ Gretta said at last, beamingly. It 
was the first time she hadspoken. “ How vividly 





you must remember! Could you go back into 
the past and paint all your life from memory, and 
make it as real as that ?” 

“ My life goes no further back than that day. 
I have no wish to paint anything before that,” he 
answered quickly; and then I realized how 
closely he had been watching the girl’s face, and 
how triumphant he looked at her plainly-spoken 
admiration. 

Her cheeks flushed at the sudden confession, 
and she gathered up her cloak and escaped to the 
open window without another word. I felt 
strongly inclined to box her pretty ears for lead- 
ing him into such thoughtless betrayal of his feel- 
ings ; and for once, I was honestly sorry for Jack. 
Poor fellow! It is hard to cherish a hopeless 
passion! But there she stood at safe distance, 
looking blushingly unconscious of any wrong, and 
idly pulling to pieces a rose some one had 
dropped upon the sill; and all I could do was to 
take no notice of this little by-play, as I lingered to 
praise his work ; to thank him for his kindness in 
allowing us to see it, and to express the hope 
that success might attend his labors, 

That evening I told Duke I wanted to indulge 
in an unwonted piece of extravagance. We had 
passed a very happy summer with our artist 
friends, and it would be a nice thing to carry 
away some memento of the past. I wanted to 
buy Jack's Bohemia. It would not only be grati- 
fying my own taste to have such a weil-executed 
work in my collection ; it would likewise aid and 
encourage Jack to fresh endeavors. Now Duke 
is always indulgent as far as money matters are 
concerned, and I felt pretty certain of success 
when I commenced my plan, I hastened to Mr. 
Bertholet, and, begging him to look upon me as a 
friend who always had his best interest at heart, 
besought him to name what he considered a fair 
price for Bohemia. To my unbounded surprise, 
he declined to part with it upon any considera- 
tion. No appeal, no offer which I could make, 
had the slightest effect. He could not—or would 
not—part with the picture for any price; and I 
had to submit to seeing it carried away by ex- 
press the next morning, with Jack perched on 
the top of the box containing it, bowing and 
smiling good-bye to us all. 

Mrs. Davenshire was delighted to get Gretta 
home again, and praised my motherly care, and 
poured into my ears the distracting fears she had 
felt lest some plebeian suitor in that Bohemian 
land might have captivated her darling’s fancy. 
I never told her of the “ might have been.” I 
wondered sometimes why Jack did not call upon 
us, as he had asked permission to do; but the 
days and weeks went by, and we heard nothing 
of him. 

Une evening, a note of invitation was brought 
in, which upon opening, proved to be from our 
summer acquaintance—Mr, Blondin. He begged 
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the privilege of escorting us to the studio of an 
artist friend—Despard—whose collection was ac- 
knowledged to be the finest in the city; and 
whose latest picture had recently been awarded a 
prize by foreign and resident critics, and would 
be on exhibition at the studio on the evening 
mentioned, “Perhaps Miss Gretta and her 
mother would conserit to be of the party ;” he 
* should be most happy to present them,”’ etc. 

Mrs. Davenshire was delighted. Society lions 
were her pride, and to be formally presented to 
this famous Despard, whose studio was well 
known to be the rendezvous of the most talented 
artists and finest critics in the city, was an un- 
looked-for honor, And such a triumph for 
Gretta! I think her fond heart warmed toward 
me then as it had never done before, for being 
the medium of so happy an invitation. 

We were whirled out to the studio in Mr. 
Blondin’s carriage. Mrs. Davenshire was re- 
spiedent in velvet and diamonds; Gretta looked 
like some fairy princess in sheeny white silk and 
pearls. Davenshire Square sent out its youth, its 
beauty and its wealth, to honor the honored. 
The long saloon was one blaze of light as we 
stopped at its entrance—an attendant swept back 
the crimson velvet curtains and ushered us into the 
august presence of the great artist himself, who, 
in blouse and cap, advanced to receive us—there 
was an instant’s pause to take in the dazzling sur- 
roundings, and then—it was Yack, who had the 
pretty fairy princess in her sheeny robes in his 
arms, and was saying, “ Gretta, darling !’’ and 
** Duke, old fellow! I’m delighted to see you!’ 
and, “ Well, well, motherdy ! this ¢s a treat !’’ all 
in one breath. 

Of course, Mrs. Davenshire was bewildered. 
Why shouldn't she have been, to see her only 
child in a stranger’s arms, and he calling her 
“darling ?”? But she was not much more sur- 
prised than I. To think of Jack, the impudent 
fellow! passing himself off for a poor artist—he, 
the great Mr. Despard—and letting me lecture 
him on his hopeless aspirations, and—worse than 
all!—coolly listening to my offer to buy his 
Bohemia—the wonderful painting which, on a 
bronze easel in the brilliant light, stared me 
into speechless humiliation as the “ prize picture!” 
Dreadful ! 7 

It did not take Jack—of course his real name 
was Jack Bertholet Despard—very long to put us 
all at ease; and Mrs. Davenshire was as ready to 
grant pardon for his rash embrace of the princess, 
as he was to sue for it. For was not his name an 
honor to the best society, and his fortune worthy 
an alliance with the house of Davenshire? One 
thing, however, I could not understand. That 
was, why both Gretta and Jack had accepted 
their fate, after my “lecture,” so coolly. I told 
them so. Then Duke broke into uncontrollable 
laughter, and I suspected something. 











“Tt’s all past now, motherdy,” said Gretta, 
pa } 


stealing her hand into mine ; “so I may tell you. 
I was on the other end of the piazza that night, 
and could not move without interrupting you ; 
so I heard it all. I didn’t mean to, but there 
was no other way.” 

* And Jack knew that you heard it ?” 

“T could not help that, either,” pleaded Jack. 
* 1 couldn’t run away after you commenced, and 
I couldn’t tell you Gretta was there, when I 
didn’t know you wished a private interview.” 

“And so you knew—and she knew—” I 
began, but stopped, quite bewildered by this un- 
expected finale, “And Duke, too—” 

“ That’s just it, motherdy.” Duke came to my 
relief. “It was such a joke to hear you going 
on, when I suspected all the time he wasn’t the 
poor genius you took him to be! And he prom- 
ised not to look at her! ha, ha! He kept his 
promise, nobly,too. Though for that matter, why 
shouldn’t he? He knew that she knew, and she 
knew that he knew, and I knew that we all three 
knew. 

‘I saw Esau kissing Kate, 
The fact we all three saw; 
I saw Esau, he saw me, 
And she saw I saw Esau,’ 
Come now ! let’s not quarrel over by-gones !”’ 

And we did not. 

But I will say here, that when I go out to 
Bohemia next have promised 
to go and stop with Philipinea and “ Elick,” 
I shall have no yellow-haired girl in the party, 
unless her mamma accompanies her; and I shall 
give up “ lecturing” or trying to aid rising young 
artists to dispose of their pictures. But 1 sha#l 
try to be even with Duke, yet, for that shabby 


trick he played me. 


summer— we 
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NOONTIDE. 
BY L. 

The pigeons coo beneath the eaves, 
A slumberous haze is on the skies, 
The morning-glories ‘mid their leaves 

Nod lazily with half-closed eyes. 
Where boughs scarce bend beneath the weight, 
And little breezes whisper low, 
A hammock with its precious freight 
Is swinging idly toand fro. * 
Stir gently, rustling leaves, above 
My darling’s face, so pure and fair, 
Shed softly, as the touch of love, 
Your shadows on her chestnut hair. 


Her sweet lips curved in slumbers light, 
Have stolen the color of the rose: 
A dimple in the chin so white, 
Is kissed by every wind that blows, 
A book lies loosely in her hand, 
Her finger strove the page to keep— 
In spite of fancy’s magic wand, 
My lady-love has gone to sleep, 
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FUN For Tae Fireside. 


A HELP TO MOTHERS, 





The Paper-dol?’s House—No. 20. 





JESSIE E, RINGWALT, 

The rather clumsy title of the Paper-doll’s 
House, is the familiar name given to a toy of 
home manufacture, which is, however, very fairly 
described by the words. The toy is really a 
home, expressly constructed for the Paper-doll, 
which is now furnished in great variety, and is so 
fragile in structure as to need such a shelter as 
that provided for it in the book, that will be here- 
after described. 

For this edifice, the first requisite is a blank 
book of convenient size. Those prepared for the 
use of school children, and styled exercise-books, 
are readily obtained, and very suitable. A com- 
mon copy-book will also serve the purpose, as 
the essential requirement is a page of the dimen- 
sions of about eight by nine inches. A larger 
page will, of course, present a wider field for 
decoration ; and single sheets of paper may be 
chosen and afterwards sewed into a cover, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the young architect. 

The first, or introductory page of the book, is 
intended to represent the front door of the doil’s 
house. In the simplest manner, a rectangular 
doorway can be outlined near the centre of the 
page. The space intended for the entrance is 
then cut away, so as to present an open door-way. 
The frame is built around this opening by pasting 
strips of colored paper to represent the wood- 
work, A door is next fixed in place, also made 
of tinted paper, and pasted upon the frame; a 
slight fold made in the door itself will allow it 
to open and shut. Just inside of this outer door 
can be placed another, intended to represent a ves- 
tibule entrance. The latter can be made in 
bright colors, according to the taste of the owner. 

The first illustration presents a marking model 
for this door, which can be conveniently made 
about two and one-half inches wide, and four and 
one-half inches high. The ornamental top of the 
door may be one and a half inches high, with the 
same measure as the depth of the steps, which 
should be cut ef paper of a stone or marble color. 
Some gaily tinted paper can be let in above the 
door as a further decoration ; while a knob, bell- 
handle and name-plate, may be pasted upon it in 
gilt or silver paper. A tasteful introduction of 
tinted papers can produce quite a pretty and 
fanciful effect for this grand entrance. A further 
improvement or elaboration is arranged by mak- 
ing the page represent the whole front of the 
house, giving the entire wall in red brick, or some 
tint representing stone. The doors and windows, 
in this case, are made after the same manner as 
the front door, already described, with outside 





shutters, to be closed and opened. Inside blinds 
and curtains can be added to supply the needed 
variety of color. 

Upon turning this front page, the child will be 
much surprised and delighted to find a tiny dvor- 
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key hanging on the wall just behind the door. 
Such details seem to furnish the last touch of ex- 
cellence to the toy; and as an additional perfec- 
tion, a chair may be pasted below it in the corner, 
for the hall servant or porter, who can be repre- 
sented by a man in livery, or by a boy in a fanci- 
ful costume, well bedizened with buttons. 
This hall chair must be seen in profile ; aad is 
presented by Figure 2. Twoslits are made in the 
Fig. 2. middle of the side of 
chair, running _ side- 
ways to furnish a nar- 
row band or support, 
behind which the fig- 
ure of a paper-doll can 
be slipped, so as to ap- 
pear standing by the 
chair, and ready to 
open the door, All 
the chairs, tables, stools 
and other articles of 
furniture in the house, 
should be provided 
with these slips, or 
bands, for the accom- 






































modation of the doll inhabitants. 

The second leaf of the book usually presents 
a staircase, which may be cut out of any tinted 
paper, and pasted into place, after the style shown 
in Fig. 3. Black paper, with an embossed figure, 
is sometimes used, but tints to represent walnut 
or maple wood are better; and marble is, of 
course, still more magnificent. The stairs will 
appear quite majestic, as the page allows a bal- 
ustrade to be fully six inches in sweep, with one 
and one-half inches for a landing at the top. 
About two and a half inches can be allowed for 
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the depth of the balustrade and steps taken 

together, producing quite an imposing effect. If, 

in the pasting, loose spaces are left in the tread of 

the stairs, the paper-dolls can be slipped in, and 

will then appear to be walking up and down upon 
Fig. 3. 








the staircase. To make this scene more perfect, 
the picture of a hall-lamp or chandelier can be 
fixed midway on the back wall; a hanging-basket 
of flowers also makes a pretty decoration. 

The arrangements of the house should be made 
to suit the individual tastes of the owner, but it is 
usual to place the drawing-room or parlor first in 
order, as if the house was being viewed by a 
guest. For this principal apartment, a double 
page is used, that is, two pages that front each 
other, so as to double the extent of surface. To 
frame this double page, it is customary to first 
arrange, on the outer edge of each page, a grace- 





of furniture, or shapes cut to resemble them in 
tinted paper, are then pasted across the foot of 
the pages, as is seen in Figure 4. In advertising 
sheets and newspapers, cuts of chairs, tables, 
sewing-machines, stoves, pianos, and other fur- 
niture can frequently be found, and may be 
colored to suit the taste either with water-colors 
or crayons, 

One doll’s book has a parlor completely fur- 
nished in gilt paper; the curtains, a table, a sofa, 
two chairs, and a foot-stool, being all cut out of 
this gorgeous material. Upon the golden table 
rests a gorgeous basket of flowers, such as is 
often seen in valentines. Highly-colored little 
pictures are also placed upon the wall of the 
room, and amid all this luxury the lady of the 
house appears to be receiving a gentleman-guest, 
both dressed in the height of the mode, and 
evidently cut from recent fashion-plates. To 
keep these figures in place, a narrow strip or 
band of paper is pasted across the middle of each 
page, behind which the figures can be slipped so 
as to appear to be standing in the midst of the 
room. 

Another double page presents the dining-room, 
A large table and chair on one page, and another 
chair and a sideboard on the opposite one, are 
supposed to be sufficient furniture. Through the 
band of the chair the feet of a pretty little girl- 
doll have been so placed that she seems just 
ready to spring upon the table, which is generally 
provided with baskets of fruit and flowers. A 
very pretty and highly-colored picture of a young 
girl carrying a tray of refreshments, enlivens this 
scene. ‘The doors of the side-board are made to 
stand half open by merely cutting slits in the 
tinted paper and allowing the edges to stand 
loose ; the top of the side-board is also not made 


Fig. 4. 








a window-curtain. 
Paper can be used for this purpose; lace or net is 


ful drapery 


representing 


also introduced occasionally. Pictures of pieces 
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to adhere entirely, leaving a slight space behind 
it, into which are slipped pictures of bottles, vases, 
and little baskets of fruit. The richly-decorated 
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pictures now prepared for albums, and other 
decorations, furnish pretty figures in great variety, 
that are very well suited to brighten up the 
several apartments of this dainty doll’s home. 

Another room is intended to serve as a school- 
room or study. The picture of a clock is pasted 
against the wall, with a book-case, and a tiny 
hanging-map. A large square table and a couple 
of chairs in a plain color furnish the apartment, 
and while the band on one page supports a lady- 
teacher or governess, the opposite one is filled 
with an unruly group of little pupils. 

The very heart of this doll-house is found in 
its own doll-house. In the play-room is placed 
a tiny dwelling cut in tinted paper. A very little 
door opens and shuts, while the spaces of the 
windows are cut out to allow little scraps of 
paper or lace to be inserted behind as simulating 
curtains, 

Beside this most minute of miniature houses, 
stand some admiring paper dolls. On the oppo- 
site page, a little pictured girl holds a doll in her 
embrace, and a tiny table is burdened with toys. 
A tall stove stands in the corner, and beside it, 
seated on a stool, isa little dog, making the scene 
delightfully complete. 

The sleeping-apartments of this edifice can be 
varied according to fancy, and multiplied to 
almost any extent by the use of different colors, 
Thus, the curtains and furniture may be either 
uniform in tint, or contrasted and diversified in 
many ways. ‘The outline shapes are easily made 
for a bed, crib, and bureau, Upon the latter a 
looking-glass may be fixed by merely acding an 
oval or square of silver paper, allowing the tinted 
paper which represents the wood-work to project 
around the silver asa frame. A very little ex- 
perience in shaping these designs wiil lead to 
many additions, such as work-tables, candle- 
stands, towel-racks, rocking-chairs, and other 
items that greatly improve the general style of 
the house. One little architect was especially 
proud of the perfect appointments which she had 
devised by her own ingenuity for a bath-room; 
while her kitchen was very neatly and perfectly 
furnished with a range, dresser, and table. 

The many unconsidered trifles that constitute 
the treasured wealth of children—scraps of paper, 
lace, silk, with fragments of torn ‘picture-books, 
and the multitudinous illustrations now presented 
as business advertisements, will all find a fitting 
place in the construction of such a book; while 
the work furnishes a wide scope for the exercise 
of that inventiveness which is so great a delight 
to many children, and may supply some quiet fun 
for the fireside during the tedious hours of a rainy 
day. 


=. 
sae 


Some write, talk, and think so much about 
vice and virtue, that they have no time to prac- 
tice either. 








LAST AUGUST. 


S. ANNIE SHEILDS, 


We had held many consultations, had studied 
the guide books and overhauled the newspaper 
advertisements for a hint as to where we had bet- 
ter pass our summer, when Mrs. Holt wrote to 
Amy from—well, suppose we say May’s Glen, as 
I do not intend to have it invaded yet awhile by 
summer tourists. Mrs. Holt, an enthusiast in all 
things, wrote: 

“Of all the lovely spots in the world, this is 
the loveliest. Tell Nora she must come with 
you, if only fora month. There is a lake where 
we row every evening, and quote poetry by sun- 
set glow or pearly moonlight, There is a moun- 
tain, up which we climb to see the sun rise or set 
as the case may be. There are ferns that will 
set Nora wild with delight.” 

Four pages of description followed, ending 
with: “I will not tell you any more, except that 
Mrs. Gorham, our landlady, has one large room 
now unoccupied, opening out upon a broad piazza; 
that the table is excellent—there are only four 
boarders in the house besides myself, and Iam 
sure you will enjoy a visit here.” 

“ ] suppose we might as well go,” said Amy, 
listlessly, handing me the letter. I am _ the 
Nora mentioned in the letter, and Amy is my 
only sister. 1am thirty-five years old, a widow 
with an ample income, a sorrowful heart, and an 
intense love for Amy. I sign myself Nora Mar- 
tyn Seaforth. Amy is nineteen, beautiful and 
winsome, with a wondrous voice that has been 
the pride of the best masters I could procure for 
her, and is wholly dependent upon me since our 
parents died, some ten years ago. 

We are nobody in particular, papa having 
been a bank clerk, whose income died with him, 
and Mr. Seaforth, my dearly-loved husband, a 
merchant, whose name is familiar to many in our 
own city, but probably little known outside of 
his circle of friends here. 

When he died, making my whole future life a 
time of mourning, Amy became the dearest ob- 
ject in life to me. Two children had lived to 
call me “mamma,” to cling to my peck and 
press kisses on my lips, and both im one day died 
of scarlet fever, But that Amy lay too, hovering 
between life and death, needing all my care, I 
think I must have died also, in those bitter days. 

But she lived, and this is her story, not mine, 
I am recording ; so I will say no more about my- 
self, unless I must to make Amy’s experience 
clear to my readers. 

We had been visiting in Washington all the 
winter previous to the sammer of which I write, 
and Amy had been a belle there. It was her 
first winter in society, and I took all a mother’s 
pride in her beauty. She was dazzlingly fair, 
with large brown eyes, and brown hair that was 
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all waves and curls; her features were perfect, 
and she had the prettiest mouth and teeth I ever 
saw. Her figure, slender but gracefully rounded, 
was as perfect as her face. 

Annette, my maid, used to declare enthusias- 
tically that “ Mam’selle Martyn could wear any- 
thing,” and it was her delight to exercise her 
French taste upon “toilettes” that were, as a 
rule, dazzlingly successful. For every color 
seemed to suit Amy. 

Suitors were not wanting for my darling, and 
she received much attention, but she laughingly 
declared “no man could ever rival Nora in her 
affections,” and I could see no marked preference 
for any cavalier, unless— 

Now, let me consider! Did I think there was 
a little rose tint upon her cheeks when Guy Hen- 
derson was near her, that did not come for any 
one else? Did I think there was a thrill in her 
voice for Guy Henderson that never struck me 
when others addressed her? Did I guess a little 
of her pain when he vanished ? 

I am not sure whether I noticed these things 
at the time, or only remembered them afterwards, 

jut this Ido know. Guy Henderson was very 

attentive to Amy, and Amy certainly did not dis- 
like his attentions. She was a passionate wor- 
shipper of beauty, more keenly sensitive to it 
than any one I ever knew; and Guy Henderson 
was a model of manly grace in form and feature, 
an exceedingly handsome man, and yet with so 
fine a mind, so noble a presence, that he seemed 
entirely unconscious of his own attractions. He 
was a lawyer, and his home was in B—; but he 
was spending the winter in Washington, engaged 
upon some lawsuit, the nature of which I never 
inquired. Possessed of ample means, with his 
talents and good looks, it will be readily believed 
that he was popular in society; but from all the 
beauty about him, he was to be seen most fre- 
quently selecting my little Amy for his companion, 
and our home’ evenings invariably found him at 
her side, listening to her voice in conversation or 
singing, with an expression in his large, dark 
eyes that I never saw at any other time. Amy 
seldom spoke of him, and I have a reverence for 
true love that shrinks from any jesting allusions 
to its signs and tokens, 

I knew that when my sister had any confidence 
to give she would bring it tome, and I would not 
rudely force her heart to know its own secret by 
questioning. It was enough for me then that I 
believed Guy Henderson to be a man of strict 
honor; and I was willing to trust to time for the 
story of his love, if there was ever any story to 
tell. But in April he came one day to call when 
we were not at home, and upon the card he left 
for us was penciled : 

“I called to say good-bye, as I am unexpectedly 
called home by my partner’s illness. I hope, 
however, it will only be au revoir.” 





In May, we, too, left Washington, but Guy 
Henderson had received my most cordial invita- 
tion to visit us, if he ever came to P . where 
he told me he often had business, and I hoped to 
welcome him to my own house. 

June and July passed, but we never heard of 
him. As I have already written. he vanished. 
Amy never mentioned him, and when she said it 
was the heat that made her pale and quiet, I did 
not question her. It cut me to the heart, how- 
ever, to see how changed she was, All the merry 
laugh I loved had died away, and even her 
smile was sad. The voice that had caroled over 
her work, up and down the house all day, was 
never raised to sing, excepting at the request of 
some friend ; and then I noticed that she never 
sang the songs Guy Henderson had loved to hear. 

How I hated him in those weary months when 
I thought he had stolen my darling’s heart, only 
to slight it. For he had stolen it! She loved me 
still, would always love me, but never again with 
the same entire devotion she had given me before 
that fateful winter in Washington. If only the 
change had been to increase her happiness, I 
would cheerfully have taken a second place in 
her affection; but my heart rose in bitter anger 
against the change that brought only pain to my 
precious little sister. 

Sometimes I thought if I took her to Newport or 
to Saratoga, she would forget her sorrow, in new 
scenes and faces; but she shrank so from the 
prospect of more gayety that I had not the heart 
to urge it. 

Mrs, Holt’s letter opened a new prospect. 
Quiet, beautiful scenery, fresh, pure air, and only 
a few strange faces in the house, 

“We will go!’’ I said, giving Amy her letter 
“It is the very place I should have 








again. 
selected.” 

So we put our summer dresses into our trunks, 
shut up the house, and a week later were com- 
fortably domiciled in Mrs Gorham’s large room, 
with the “ broad piazza’’ for a private parade 
ground. Mrs. Holt gave us warmest welcome, 
and her pretty daughter, Nettie, fairly danced 
round Amy, who was one of her schoolmates only 
a few short years before. 

“ Who are the other boarders ?”’ I asked, when 
we were comfortably seated for a “ good, long 
talk,” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Austin—you remember them ?”’ 

I nodded, 

“And a mysterious invalid with his nurse.”’ 

** Mysterious?”’ asked Amy, really looking 
interested ; for with all her heartache, Amy was 
but nineteen, and had some school-girl curiosity 
left. 

“ Yes!” cried Nettie; he takes all his meals in 
his own room, and goes out in a wheeled chair 
with a canopy that conceals his face entirely. 
He must be very ill or very lame, for he rests his 
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whole weight upon his nurse when he crosses the 
hall. His room is the back parlor, so we do not 
meet him on the stairs; but he always has his 
face covered. My theory is that he is a forger in 
concealment.” 

“ Nettie!” cried her mother, reprovingly. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Nettie, wilfully; 
“Mrs. Gorham says he was injured by an explo- 
sion im a factory, where he was present on busi- 
ness. ‘The boiler, or something else horrid, blew 
up when he was close beside it, and burned his 
face horribly and injured all one side of his body. 
But he need not bury himself alive !”’ 

“ What is his name ?” I asked. 

Nobody knew. He was “the mysterious 
invalid ”’ to the other boarders ; and I soon forgot 
all about him. Sometimes, looking from my 
window, I saw him going painfully down the few 
broad steps from the front porch, leaning upon 
the tall, strong man who was his nurse, until he 
was tenderly deposited in his canopied, wheeled 
chair, and pushed down the garden path to the 
road. He usually selected the early morning 
hours for this exercise, often returning before we 
went to breakfast. 

But if 1 took but little interest in the mysterious 
invalid, Amy did not share my indifference. She 
seemed fascinated by the deep seclusion, and 
would sigh as she watched his painful progress 
from door to chair, as if she felt something of 
fellowship in his sufferings. Several times when 
we had choice fruit sent from the city, I saw her 
put some upon the tray Mrs. Gorham was prepar- 
ing, motioning to that lady to say nothing about 
it. More than once she made a dainty bouquet 
for the same little tray. 

She was very restless in those August days, 
when we could scarcely realize, in our cool, quiet 
retreat, that it was the hottest month of the year. 
She took long, lonely walks; she practiced duets 
with Nettie Holt; she rowed about on the lake; 
but she seldom sat quietly down to sew or to 
read, and seemed possessed by a demon of unrest. 
At night, whenever I woke, I saw that she was 
not sleeping. 

I was worried about the child, but tried to 
comfort myself with the recollection that she was 
only nineteen, and even deep wounds will heal 
perfectly at that age. She was always loving and 
gentle, and I would not force her to speak of a 
trouble she wished to conceal. 

August was nearly half over, when one morn- 
ing we started to see the sun rise from the hill 
near the house. It was a lovely day, and after 
our excursion up the hill—our enjoyment of the 
sunrise, we were coming very slowly towards home, 
when I saw, just where the road turned, the cano 
pied, wheeled chair of ‘the mysterious invalid.” 

Amy was just behind me, having stopped to 
gather some wild flowers, and I instinctively 
turned to prevent her looking at what I saw. 








The canopy of the chair was thrown back, and 
the invalid’s face, resting upon a pillow, was 
fully visible in the strong morning light. It was 
a sight to make the stoutest heart quiver with 
pain and pity. All one side of the face was 
drawn into red lines, evidently half-healed burns. 
One eye was drawn out of place, and the mouth 
was also one-sided. The eyes seemed unhurt, 
and one side of the face uninjured; but one hand 
and arm were in a sling, and one leg bandaged. 

Yet it was not the sight of the suffering or dis- 
figurement I wanted to spare Amy. I turned, but 
too late. She passed me swiftly, to stand beside 
the chair, to say, in a voice that thrilled my heart: 

“ Guy ! Guy !—Oh, I am so sorry !”’ 

She was but a child; she thought nothing of 
the secret she was betraying, as the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and fell upon the afghan drawn 
over the invalid’s lap; and he understood, and 
yet neither by word nor look did he betray his 
knowledge. 

He stretched out his well hand to me, saying, 
in a low voice: 

“TI did not know you were at May’s Glen, 
Mrs. Seaforth.” 

“We are boarding at Mrs. Gorham’s,” I 
answered, “‘ and I am sorry | did not know before 
that you were an old friend. We might perhaps 
have helped tc while away some tedious hours. 
It is hard to be ill away from friends.” 

“ Very hard!” he answered; “ but I have no 
near relatives, and I wished to spare any one the 
sight of my disfigurements. You see it troubles 
your sister very much.” 

There was a yearning, wistful look in his eyes 
as he said the last words and I took Amy into my 
arms, as if he longed to comfort her, or to speak 
some words of more than mere comforting. 

“1 am very foolish,” she said, presently, strug- 
gling for composure ; “ when sick people ought 
never to see other people sorry ; but you will for- 
give me, will you not, Mr. Henderson ?”’ 

I think she had forgotten that wailing, tender 
« Guy ! Guy!” but he never would. 

“Forgive you?” he said, gently, 
sympathy is very precious to me!” 

“And you will not hide from us, will you?” 
she pleaded. “ You will let us try to help you?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, briskly. “I have a com- 
plete library of periodicals and fiction at your 
disposal, and by opening your door, you have the 
piano very near you. We are not going to let 
you mope any longer.” 

Then the nurse touched my arm, and said: 

“| had better wheel him back, marm. See 
how white his lips is—he can’t stand nothing, 
hardly.” 

So he wheeled him home, after a few more 
cordial words; and I held Amy fast, for she 
would have walked beside the chair. 

“He is too tired to talk any more, now,” I 
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said to her. “ We will see him again this after- 
noon if he is strong enough.” 

“Oh, Nora!’ she sobbed; “this is why he 
never came back, or wrote to us. Oh, Nora, I 
am so sorry, and so glad.” 

«“ Yes, dear,” I said; “I am glad, too, that he 
did not wilfully neglect us! It is a terrible mis- 
fortune !” 

“I know—but—it is only his looks that will 
be altered, perhaps. He will get well? You 
think he will get well ?” 

“ How can I tell, dear? The doctor seems to 
have trusted to change of air, since he has no 
medical attendance here. That seems a good 
sign.” 

“Oh, Nora, how can I bear it if he dies !” 

Poor little innocent, tortured heart! I must 
keep it with me alone, until this first agony was 
over. I would not let prying eyes guess my 
darling’s secret. 

So I took Amy home, and to our room, mak- 
ing her lie down and have breakfast sent up to 
her. When she had rested and slept, I knew by 
the expression on her face, that I could trust her 
own maiden reticence again. The shock was 
over, that had torn the veil from her heart so 
rudely; and there was no fear now that she 
would not keep her sweet, modest dignity. 

I would not let Guy Henderson shut himself 
up again. I was old enough to take some moth. 
erly airs; and I exercised a friend’s authority in 
breaking up his seclusion. After the first ordeal 
of meeting our small circle was over, I saw 
that I had been right to urge it uponhim. Every- 
body was kind to him; and the appearance of his 
tall figure leaning on the nurse, was a signal for 
our most bewitching smiles to appear, our mer- 
Nettie pushed the 
easiest chair to the shadiest corner of the porch 
for him; Amy selected the ripest peaches for 
him; Mr. Austin resigned the latest newspapers ; 
and we all united in ministering to his comfort. 

All Amy’s restlessness vanished, and there was 
a placid content upon her face that added greatly 
to its loveliness. Her merry laugh never rang 
out, and she did not sing as of old, for her girlish 
light-heartedness was gone, Yet in its place was 
a sweet womanly serenity; a gentle tenderness 
of manner that told me every day what she had 
so truly said—that she was sorry and yet glad, griev- 
ing, yet without bitterness, over the heavy blight 
upon Guy Henderson’s life ; but rejoicing that it 
was not by false faith he had been kept from her 
side. 

We had come to May’s Glen upon the first day 
of August, and on the first of September I 
had promised to join some friends at Atlantic 
City. Our month of quiet was nearly over, and 
I had been busy about some preparations for de- 
parture, when I strolled out upon the porch, to 
find Guy Henderson there, alone. Amy had 


riest speeches to be heard. 





been to ride with the Austin’s, and I thought she 
was still absent. 

“You are going away,” he said after a few 
“I will miss you, sadly.” 
“ Allin- 


words of greeting. 

“ Why not try sea air,” I suggested. 
valids get better at Atlantic City.” 

“No,” he said, sadly ; “I wili not follow you 
there. Did you know I had a visit from my 
physician this morning ?” 

“I had not heard of it.” 

“He tells me I will recover the use of my 
leg, hand and arm, fully; but my face will 
always retain this ghastly mask. I shall give up 
my profession, not because I am a vain man, but 
because I know every one is pained and revolted 
by the sight of my disfigurement. I am wealthy, 
as perhaps you know, and I can choose my 
own life. But I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak freely to you. I think you niust 
have seen that I love your sister. I do love her 
with all my heart. When I was so unexpectedly 
summoned from Washington, the strongest hope 
of my life was to return and try to win her for 
my wife. When [ recovered from the first 
unconsciousness of my accident, that hope lost, I 
had only one desire, to hide away from every- 
body, above all from Amy. She was so young 
that I was sure she would soon forget me, and no 
word of love had ever passed between us. I had 
hoped she was not indifferent to me; but my 
hope changed to a prayer that she would speed- 
ily forget me. The meeting here I never antici- 
pated ; but I will not follow you, because—ah, 
pity me a littkk—I love Amy so dearly, so very 
dearly, and she has such a heavenly pity for me, 
that I am afraid to trust myself near her, lest I 
should try to link her bright young life to my 
blighted one.” 

“ I think you are right,” I said, sadly. 

But the parlor curtains parted as I spoke, and 
Amy stepped from the low window to Guy’s side. 

“T think he is wrong,” she’ said, her voice 
very low, her face suffused with blushes. “ You 
will come with us,” she added, “ you will not leave 
me again? Qh,” and she hid her burning face 
in her hands, “do not force me to say the words 
you ought to speak.” 

He drew her down to his side, tenderly, but 
with a deep, sorrowful gravity upon his face. 

“You love me then, my darling,’’ he said. 

“T love you!” 

“I would have spared you this pain, if I 
could,”’ he said, “ but oh, my love,’”’ and his eyes 
grew deep and tender, his voice shook with emo 
tion, “ you shall never repent it, if you trust your- 
self to me!” 

I stole away, as they had quite forgotten me. 
The next day we went to Atlantic City, and at 
Christmas Guy and Amy were married. We are 
planning our summer trip, and only this morning 
Amy came in to see me, and to beg: 
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“ You will come with us to May’s Glen, will 
you not, Nora? We were so happy there last 
August.” 

So I know my darling is content, and I know, 
too that she is gradually overcoming her hus- 
band’s sensitive shrinking from observation, and 
that he will not give up his useful career, or bury 
himself from sight, although he will never again 
be handsome Guy Henderson. 


——_—_—___- go 


KATE ELLIOTT’S LAST SEASON. 


L. R. MUNRO. 


The soft wreaths of fog twisted themselves 
around every tree and shrub, and trailed over the 
smooth, green turf, dropping upon the great white 
garden lilies and weighing down the roses al- 
ready too heavy with their own sweetness, while 
just at the foot of the lawn the breakers wildly 
dashed themselves to pieces on the rocks, 

Some one looked out from the vine-clad porch 
at what might be the moon some hours hence. 

“Is the Lorelei about to sing?” said a voice 
behind the girl. She shrugged her shoulders, 
but made no reply. “Am I never going to be 
free from this man?” she thought, “and poor 
Dick coming to-night! How unfortunate I am.” 

Ethan Reignolds had no small opinion of the 
power of his money. The only woman who had 
been indifferent to it, had at first astonished him 
by persistent snubbing, and then as a matter of 
course enchained his fancy. 

“If slippers were of glass and supplied by 
one’s godmother, I would defy the dews and 
mist and go sit on the rocks and lure you to de- 
struction,” she said, “ but, alas! the laundress is 
exorbitant, and my godmother is my aunt; so 
1 must be prosaic and stay at home.” Just then 
a dog cart dashed up, containing two occupants. 
The girl started, but immediately commenced a 
lively conversation with her companion: “ Lite 
Kate is going in for old ‘ Money bags,’ ”’ said the 
younger of the two. His friend glared savagely, 
but made no reply as he flung himself upstairs. 

Kate Elliott and Dick Chalmers had been 
lovers from childhood, Kate was rich in nothing 
but youth and beauty, Dick had expectations. 
He lived on them. Had he not a rich uncle who 
had brought him up as his heir? Unfortunately 
came Black Friday. The rich uncle was a poor 
one, and died of grief. Dick had nothing but 
his expensive habits. Kate was bidden to think 
no more of him, and Ethan Reignolds rose above 
the horizon a bright particular star. 

There was an affecting scene in the Park, where 
Kate went to publish the stern decree. Dick 


raved and tore his hair, but did not offer any ex- 
pedient ; swore life would be a desert without 
her, but did not propose that she should accom- 
pany him to some oasis. 


She would gladly have 





run away with him then and there, but of course 
could not suggest it. To marry Kate without money 
was the last thing to occur to him.” To go to work 
for her!—he never thought of it! r Kate, 
with many tears and a disappointment she would 
not acknowledge, left him, and he proceeded to 
brighten the arid waste of his life in a manner 
peculiar to fashionable young men. Kate went 
home and reviewed her accomplishments, with an 
eye to making them of use. “I haven't enough 
voice to sing in public; besides, I should be 
frightened to death. I can’t be even a nursery 
governess, for Dot knows more geography than 
I do, and is always setting traps for me. I can’t 
marry Dick, and I do not want anybody else.” 
So moaned poor Kate, and would not be com- 
forted. Then came the fairy godmother, in the 
shape of Aunt Frisbie, withered and yellow as 
her own gold, and took Kate for a season in 
Newport, with Ethan Reignolds to add lustre to 
the party. 

And this is Newport! Beautiful old Newport, 
with its princely villas, its bird-nest cottages, and 
its quaint old mansions. Here, where the tide 
of fashion rolls, where small crafts can scarcely 
be seen, and only gorgeous pinnaces, with their 
elegant occupants, sail the live-long day, basking 
in the sun of prosperity, came Aunt Frisbie with 
her sacrificial lamb, and the devoted high priest 
Reignolds at her heels. Kate was commanded 
to be gay and fascinating, and accept all the at- 
tentions offered. She could not help charm- 
ing, no matter how wayward she was, and only 
succeeded in rivetting her chains by her variable 
moods. The bewildered Ethan trailed after her, 
laden with bouquets to such an extent that he 
was mistaken for a vender of the same, much to 
the delight of his idol. 

Of course Dick appeared, by way of making it 
easy for Kate to give him up, and dogged her 
about and called her a heartless flirt, until she was 
nearly wild. She couldn’t help being kind to 
him, for he was so miserable, poor fellow. Aunt 
Frisbie was ill for a week, and the itinerant 
vender of bouquets only glared despairingly as 
Kate was torn from him, and carried off to tete-a- 
tétes on sheltered piazzas and moonlight walks 
round the cliffs, At last appeared Aunt Frisbie ; 
with a glance, she was mistress of the situation ; 
since she could not order Dick out of the house, 
it being a hotel, she did the next best thing, 
and went herself. She carried her lamb to an 
eagle’s eyerie, called Bateman’s, down a winding 
road, and over-looking the sea; and there we 
find Kate, looking out at the moon, and wishing 
she were dead and at rest, 

She was aroused from her reverie by her com- 
panion, who had been making the usual brilliant 
remarks that garnish conversation between the 
sexes. Having exhausted his repertoire without 
receiving any response, he boldly asked her to 
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take a drive the next day, and then sank into 
helpless imbecility. Kate knew what that drive 
would bring forth, but she dared not. refuse. 
And then, had not Dick openly insulted her 
this evening, by walking past her into the house 
without a word, when he had made an appoint- 
ment to come? Was he not now in the parlor, 
flirting in the most bare-faced manner with Miss 
Durfee? How Kate hated her—and she was 
rich, and could marry whom she pleased! Was it 
flirting? It looked very serious! How often we 
are caught in our own traps! Kate had set such 
snares many times herself, to fall at last into the 
shallowest of pitfalls. Dick could not love her, 
to behave in such a way. So she accepted the 
invitation, and then went up to her room and 
cried herself asleep. 

The next afternoon was one of those brilliant 
Italian days, for which Newport is so renowned. 
The air was faintly redolent of the sea, and heavy 
with the perfume of flowers. The sky was cloud- 
less, and the soft breeze just lifted her hair. As 
they rolled along over the smooth road, Kate 
thought the world, after all, was very pleasant. 
It is a charming thing to be young, beautiful and 
well dressed; to sit in-a dog-cart of perfect ap- 
pointments (without a footman!) and fly along 
behind a thorough-bred, knowing it is all yours 
if you like, with the man thrown in to preserve 
the equilibrium. 

So they bowled along, exchanging Smiles and 
greetings as coaches, landaus, dog-carts and 
phaetons passed in endless procession. And 
above it all sounded the deep voice of the ocean 
a thread-like song of pain thro’ the symphony of 
life. Kate knew when they turned down a 
quiet road off the avenue, that the time had come 
for the trial. So when Mr. Reignolds, with a 
hesitating voice, asked her if she would be will- 
ing to marry him, (Shade of Aunt Frisbie! 
Willing ?) she turned a little pale, thought of 
Dick and Miss Durfee, and accepted him. Then 
they drove home. 

That night Dick appeared, and desired to 
speak with her. They went out on the piazza, 
and then Kate told him she was going to marry 
Mr. Reignolds. “ Blessings brighten as they 
take their flight ;” and now that he was going to 
lose her, Dick felt he could not give her up. 
But prayers and protestations were of no avail. 
She knew him at last, and would not waver ; and 
so they parted. When Kate went in, Mrs. 
Lathrop, a lady from Boston, with her fingers 
covered with diamonds, and a gown on her 
which her chamber-maid wouldn’t have worn, 
observed “ Miss Elliott, téte-a-tétes on dewy 
piazza’s won't doin Newport. You will become 
an object with influenza ; and ‘ when red is one’s 
nose, farewell to its beaux !’’’ Which pleasaniry 
was greeted by a titter from those who knew her, 
and a blank stare from those who didn’t,—the 





usual fate of attempts at jokes in mixed assem- 
blies. Half an hour after, Dick had engaged 
himself to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, in the person of Helen Durfee; and then 
went home and paced the floor all night, cursing 
himself and fate. The girl he had just asked to 
marry him, slept with a happy smile on her lips 
and dreamed of him. Behold the fitness of 
things! 

The days wore on, and Kate had a solitaire as 
large as a cranberry. Aunt Frislie petted her, 
and every one made much of her. Was she not 
going to marry Ethan Reignolds, with half a 
million of money, and had she not made the 
match of the season ? 

One night they went to sail. They put out on 
the rocking waves and sailed towards the west. 

“I wish we could go on forever,’’ said Kate, 
and began to sing: 

“The Shadows fall, the night is black, 
No stars illume our foamy track. 
The night winds whisper low to me, 
As glides my boat across the sea. 
My life ebbs fast ; the flowing tide 
Is running swiftly by my side. 
Wrapped in its arins, at peace I'd lie, 
And breathe thy name with my last sigh !"" 

Just then a little boat shot round a rock, and in 
it sat a lady and gentleman, side by side, rowing. 
They exchanged salutations, and the last thing 
Kate saw, as they glided out of sight, was Dick 
bending in a way she knew so well over the fornt 
of Helen Durfee. 

“ Dick Chalmers has at last done something 
sensible,’ observed Aunt Frishie to Mrs. Lathrop. 
“After compromising all the girls who were silly 
enough to receive his attentions’”’—here she 
threw a glance at her neice—* he has been wise 
enough to engage himself to Miss Durfee.” 

Kate gave no sign, but she felt that all indeed 
was ended between them. How long would it 
be before this dull aching in her heart would 
cease? She turned with loathing from Ethan 
Reignolds as he assisted her on shore, and during 
the walk home said not a word. 

That night the sea moaned and the winds blew 
till the moonlight wavered like a rush-candle, 
The shadows stretched ghostiy arms over her bed. 
Nearer and nearer they drew, till they swooped 
down upon her, an evil band. She turned upon 
her pillow restlessly with a heavy heart, and 
moaned while she slept. 

“Whom the gods love die soon.” 

“ Kate, I would not bathe to-day,” said Aunt 
Frisbie, as the young lady came in with her hat 
on, 

“* Why not, aunt ?” asked Kate, who, in the most 
coquettish of morning costumes, stood enchant- 
ing the eyes. 

“The undertow is very strong, and the sea is 
running high.” 

“Oh, can you forbid my driving every one 
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frantic by the sight of my new bathing-dress? 1 
must swim to-day, or perish in the attempt,” so 
Kate danced out of the room, and soon the parlors 
were empty. 

“How very volatile Kate is! She has re- 
covered her spirits wonderfully, and is ready to 
enjoy the benefits of her new position, like all 
other girls. I am thankful I put an end to that 
nonsense between Dick and herself,’ mused Mrs. 
Frisbie, as she followed the party down to the 
beach. 

After a while a little white butterfly came in 
and circled round and round a bunch of lilies, 
and finally settled there, with a great deal of wav- 
ing of white wings and many oscillations. Then 
a salt breeze dashed through the window and 
picked up a ribbon from the floor that Kate had 
dropped, and blew it to and fro, until the door 
opening, it was fairly hurled into the face of the 
intruder, 

fe looked around and saw only the traces of 
occupancy. Weak-minded to the last, he could 
not keep away, and had come to get a glimpse 
of the girl he could not have. 

** Where can they be?” he thought, “ It is too 
rough for sailing, and they are surely not mad 
enough to bathe to-day.” 

As he turned to go he noticed the bright ribbon, 
which had clung to his sleeve. With an angry 
face, he jammed it into his pocket, and went 
away. 

As he walked down the garden, he heard 
wails, and suddenly wild shrieks,aand the awful 
cry of “ Help! help!” 

What prescience is it by which we know of 
harm to our beloved ones? It comes too late 
generally; but if in time, how can we be grateful 
enough? He knew Kate was drowning! Throw- 
ing off his clothing as he went, he bounded down 
to the shore. A rocky point stretched far into the 
sea. He dashed through the terror-stricken 
group, and climbed along the treacherous stones. 
A great wave rolled towards him, and in its bosom 
lay Kate. In savage fury it hurled her against 
the cruel shore. She heard him cry “ Kate !” and 
stretched out her arms to him; but as he leaned 
forward to take her, the billow dragged her back, 
and she was seen no more, 

Friendly hands bore him senseless back to the 
beach. This is what had happened : 

The sea was foaming and seething over the 
reef, but upon the shore it broke with only a sug- 
gestion of fury in its voice, The sun was clouded, 
and long green lines of breakers stretched across 
the water, Far out, the schooners rose and sank 
upon the rollers. 

* | would not go in,” said Mrs. Lathrop—then 
aside, “ She would risk her neck for the sake of 
being rescued.” 

When they emerged from their bath-houses, 
Mrs. Lathrop said, as she prepared to walk along 








the road, “There are coils of ropes in the boat- 
house ; you may use them for life-lines or halters.” 
So saying, she departed. 

Soon the party were in the water, and then the 
ocean began to reveal itself. Wrapped in the 
tenacious grasp of the undertow, the majority of 
bathers lost their courage, and one by one strug- 
gled ashore. 

Kate, who was a fine swimmer, had been 
breasting the waves with a fierce delight. Their 
savage play suited her mood. She reached the 
stake, and turned to go back. Then, gurgling 
and laughing, the ocean takes possession of her— 
the iron hand of the undertow drags her along 
—the breakers thunder about her, and she can 
swim no more. One prayer, and she sinks down 
into the watery abyss. You know what fol- 
lowed. 

When Dick recovered consciousness, he strug- 
gled to his feet and staggered down to the beach. 
They were searching for the body—for that which 
a few hours before was beautiful-with life and 
health—the body of his darling! 

Then the boat came in with Ethan Reignolds, 
sitting horror-stricken beside something which 
was stretched in the bottom of the boat. 

Dick pushed forward, and they two bcre her 
to the house, her golden hair dripping «all the 
way, her hazel eyes half open, and a cruel bruise 
on the waxen temple—that is all. The following 
paragraph appeared in the papers. 

“ DROWNED WHILE BATHING. 

“A beautiful young lady, Miss Kate Elliott, 
one of our fairest belles, was drowned while bath- 
ing-at Bateman’s Beach. She was carried out by 
the undertow, and although the breakers tossed 
her on to a rock, before she could be reached she 
disappeared. Mr. Richard Chalmers made the 
most heroic efforts to save her. He was so over- 
come by his exertions that he is lying seriously ill 
with brain fever.” 

A few months later : 

“Mr, and Mrs, Richard Chalmers sailed for 
Europe on the China. He is seeking to re- 
establish his health, having just recovered from 
brain fever. His wife, who accompanies him, 
was his devoted and constant attendant. They 
were married while he was apparently on his 
death-bed; but, contrary to all expectations, he 
rallied, and is naw on a fair road to recovery. 
Mrs. Chalmers will be remembered as the heiress 
Miss Durfee.” 

And so they are parted. Kate sleeps quietly 
in her grave, and Dick seeks forgetfulness beneath 
other skies. Of course, she would have died if 
he had loved her better than himself; but— 

“I think in the lives of most women and men, 
There's a time when all would go smooth and 
even 


If only the dead would know just when 
To come back and be forgiven," 
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There was no gainsaying it; John Ackla was 
in a bad humor. John said he was mad—* mad, 
sir!” He certainly was flushed enough in the 
face; his blue eyes snapped enough; his light 
hair had been forked up, by running his fingers 
through it, high enough, without him tugging so 
desperately at his mustache—a not very heavy 
growth as yet—to impress the majority of man- 
kind that he was not in the highest state of 
serenity. 

“ Confound that woman! I’m as hot and red 
as a boiled lobster,” said the young gentleman, 
with a glance at the glass, and throwing himself 
into an easy chair near the window. 

He immediately bounced up again, however; 
threw up a sash that should have been up; 
pushed a piece of furniture into the position it 
should have been in, with further remarks on the 
subject of “that confounded, exasperating, dom- 
ineering woman.” 

That confounded, exasperating, domineering 
woman was Miss R. Timms, who was the house- 
keeper of the Ackla boys—John and William. 

The paternal Acklas having gone to their long 
rest two years ago, when these twin brothers were 
near twenty; and they wishing to keep up the old 
home where their mother’s friends had, in their 
wisdom, thought fit and good to instal Miss Rose 
Timms to rule over the Ackla larder and carry the 
keys of the establishment. 

Miss Rose Timms had a higher quality to 
recommend her in the eyes of the jury of matrons 
who selected her than that of her supposed ability 
to manage with honesty and efficiency. She was 
undoubtedly of an “ uncertain age ”’—that is, an 
uncertainty as to the largeness at which the num- 
ber should be placed in years. 

It is usually considered an ungallant act to 
reveal a lady’s age; but as this is a particular 
case with a particular reason demanding it, sad 
rosa, I should guess—guess, you understand— 
that Miss Timms’s nearest friend would confess 
her age at not less than forty; yet the ladies who 
recommended Miss Timms secretly assured 
Uncle Jesse, Mr. Ackla’s only brother, that she 
was not a day younger than forty-five, and that 
the “ boys’ were as safe with her as if she were 
And, between us, now, her 
appearance did not belie their words. 

Miss Timms was an excellent housekeeper in 
her way—in her way, understand. No doubt 
these young fellows were not the easiest imagin- 
able mortals to cater to. They vividly recalled 
the times when their mother did this, and had 
that, and were not, in any way, backward in mak- 
ing remarks of that tenor. Miss Timms managed 
the Ackla household with decided punctuality in 
all things, especially in the production of meals; 


their grandmother. 





and the “ boys’? were as decidedly unpunctual, 
particularly in regard to meals, 

As housekeeper, Miss Timms was absolute and 
infallible. She discharged the old servants when 
she began to reign, and a new line of purveyors 
to the household wants came into power, 

The “boys” were young merchants in the 
city, and were disposed to allow their house- 
keeper to rule to her own mind and pleasure, so 
long as they “ weren’t bothered.” 

Mankind—masculine—from its earliest to its 
latest age, has a holy horror of “ being bothered.” 
The child considers itself especially constructed 
to be continually “ bothered ;” the man will hand 
his child anything in the room it asks for, rather 
than be “ bothered ;’’ and for what are “ clubs” 
established, except as an ever-ready refuge from 
“ bother.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Timms and the “ boys’’ had, 
at times, not the most agreeable understanding 
with each other—that is, Jack and she—William 
being somewhat of a man about town, and leaving 
his brother to shoulder the task of asserting their 
joint opinion. 

“ Now, Jack.”” William would soothingly say, 
‘let us try to get along with the old lady; don’t 
drive her away, or else Uncle Jess, will be insist- 
ing on our breaking up this house, and our 
boarding with him—his cherished idea—which, 
of course, I wouldn’t do, for one; and think 
what trouble and bother there would be.” 

“ This is our house; and why, sir, can’t matters 
be arranged to suit us?” 

William shrugged his shoulders, and went to 
his room, leaving Jack vowing to make some one 
know “ who was who” on the next fitting oppor- 
tunity. 

As Mr. John Ackla now seeks his bed-chamber 
in the early evening in the explosive state of 
mind we have spoken of a short space back, it 
may be conjectured with a reasonable certainty 
that the recent interview between that gentleman 
and Miss Timms had not been of an amicable 
nature. 
there, in the family setting-room, given Mr, John 
Ackla notice, in a very high key, that she would 


In fact, Miss Rose Timms had then and 


not remain under his roof another night; and, 
furthermore, that the servants, one and all, would 
not stop where their friend and protector had 
been so grossly insulted, 

Mr. John Ackla had left her irate presence 
“Go to the and an 
astonishingly loud slam of the sitting-room door, 


with a muttered deuce,”’ 
to be immediately followed by a still louder slam 
of the opposite door, as Miss R. Timms also leit 
the room an instant after, 

“Firing a salute in each other's 
thought Jack—everybody called him Jack, except 
Miss Timms, who called him, of course, Mr. 
Jack in time of peace, and Mr. Jobn in war times; 
even Uncle Jesse, who was so particular, 


honor,” 
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As Miss Timms had given two such notices at 
different times previously, Jack, in consequence, 
placed but little weight on her threat; though 
he recalled that they had but that very morning 
settled everything up to date, inclusive—servants’ 
salaries, book accounts, etc.—and it would be an 
excellent opportunity for her to carry her threat 
into execution; and particularly embarrassing 
at that time, as they were daily expecting com- 
pany from Rhode Island—Mrs. Ford and her 
daughter, a friend of their mother’s from girl- 
hood’s school-days. The ladies were both 
married near about the same time; and it was a 
cherished thought of the two friends when their 
children were small that Rose might, in some 
future day, become the wife of one of the twins— 
William and John. However, as they grew 
older, the two families saw less of each other— 
the Fords moving to New England. Mrs. Ford 
now wrote to the “boys” that they would 
certainly not remember their old playmate, so 
much had she changed since they had seen each 
other, though for frolicsomeness and adventure 
she was more intractable than ever. Mrs. Ford 
was to write again, and inform them when she 
would arrive. 

As Jack now thought of her expected visit, he 
recalled the wish of his mother when they were 
all children together—Rose, William, and he. 

“IT wonder why Will doesn’t get married,” 


, queried he (Jack always looked on his brother as 
“ He’s getting old enough to 
be looking around for a wife, and settling down, 


being the eldest). 


as a well-regulated young man should. I don’t 
see why he doesn’t; then all this periodical 
rumpus with a housekeeper would be at an end.” 

Jack didn’t seem to have the slightest doubt 
but that William’s settlement would include his 
own, in which case he could assume the belong- 
ings of bachelordom in an agreeable and proper 
manner. 

“Now, there’s Rose — Miss Ford — why 
shouldn't Will accept her as destiny? 1] suppose 
she wouldn’t object; Will’s a good-looking 
fellow—casts me into the shade, to be sure, It’s 
a good thing, though, that I don’t mind his supe- 
rior personal appearance, or else we'd be quarrel- 
ing half the time, like—like Timms and I are.” 

Jack smiled as he thought of the manner in 
which that lady had closed the door after her. 
Jack’s nature was too sunny to nurse a quarrel 
with any one. 

“She'd get a pretty good husband in Will—a 
bit selfish, to be sure, and a good bit sharp in 
money matters. She’d suit him in one particular 
—money. He is looking out for an heiress, and, 
lo! here comes one to his very door. I hope 
he’ll get one pretty soon; this work of oratorizing 
to defiant women is exhausting, and they are sure 
to have the last word.” 

Brushing down his bristling hair, Jack perused 


‘nook of the house. 





the latest magazines til] he turned in, without a 
further thought of Miss R. Timms and her threat. 

At about eight o’clock the next morning that 
young man awoke, and looked about him under 
the dawning impression that the hour was rather 
late for a young merchant to be still wanting his 
break fast. 

“ Timms is as ugly as a crocodile this morning, 
I suppose; and would allow me to sleep on till 
noon before she called me. I heartily wish she 
would take her baggage and move on. I’ve no 
doubt but that the breakfast is stone cold.” 

Jack rang the bell in a nowise gentle manner. 
He waited nearly half a minute, and, no one 
answering his summons, he rang again, more 
fiercely. Still there wasn’t a sound in the house 
save that of the bell, that could be heard below 
jingling away loud enough to be heard in every 
Will had not been home the 
previous night, as Jack ascertained by a glimpse 
at the strict order of his room. Jack now ad- 
vanced to the head of the staircase, and shouted 
below: “ Miss Timms! Miss Timms! Why don’t 
somebody answer my bell? I’ve been ringing an 
hour. There’s small use of having girls in the 
house if they pay no attention to one’s wants.” 

No answer. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “this is about the coolest 
sort of proceedings I’ve heard of. I'll go down 
and see if Timms has poisoned all the people and 
hung herself.” 

Hastily donning some necessary garments, he 
made his way down, meeting at every step strange 
indications for that hour of the day—hall lights 
were burning, shutters closed, and the previous 
night’s settlings of dust undisturbed of feathers 
and dusters. The young man pursued his inves- 
tigations as far as the kitchen, a region with 
which he was not much acquainted, failing to 
meet with a living creature, save the cat, that fled 
precipitately before him. Returning to the upper 
regions, he penetrated the equally unknown part 
of the house, the attic, and found it innocent of 
even the smallest piece of feminine attire, as also 
Miss Timms’s room below. 

“ If Timms hasn’t stolen a march on me,”’ said 
Jack, conclusively ; “and moved her army, bag- 
gage and all, safely away in the stillness of the 
night! Pretty good for ‘imms’s generalship, but 
not so promising for my breakfast. Why couldn't 
I get my own breakfast for once? I'll have a 
headache all day if I’m forced to wait till I get 
down town before getting something to eat; I’m 
most starved now. I might try a neighbor's 
hospitality, but I don’t care to expose Timms'’s 
victory. I’vea good mind to essay the making of 
a cup of coffee and something in the way of eggs 
—a fry, for instance. I've heard of young fellows 
camping Out and knocking together more formid- 
able spréads than that, but for a first lark I’ll be 
more modest—coffee and an egg-fry. Why not ?” 
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The front bell was being pulled fiercely, and 
Jack was wondering, as he sat in his room, why 
those lazy girls didn’t answer it, when he recalled 
his situation, Jumping up, and raising the 
window-sash slightly, disclosed to his view a 
small boy below on the front steps, and pulling 
the bell like mad. 

“Easy there, you young pirate! What's 
wanted ?” said Jack, hoping that no one across 
the way was looking. 

The small boy finished the pull he was about 
giving, and releasing his hold on the bell-handle 
with reluctance, looked up at the window. 

“TI say, mister, the milkman says if you don’t 
open that back-gate right away, he ain’t goin’ to 
wait all day. He’s been there three times ’fore. 
Can I have that box in your back yard, mister ?”’ 

Down went the sash with emphasis. 

Mr. John Ackla’s condensed remarks, pruned 
of all embellishments of whatever nature, were to 
the effect that he and the milkman wouldn't 
likely meet that day. 

He then donned a smoking cap, rolled up his 
sleeves, and fastened his pantaloons by cording 
them about him with his suspenders, presenting 
his make-up as a ball-tosser, rather than a man 
who was about to take his first, self-taught lesson 
in cooking. 

“Take me about ten minutes,” thought he; 
“though I've nothing in particular to hurry me 
this morning.” 

Just as he reached the hall, en route for the 
kitchen, ring! ring! went the door-bell. 

“That milkman himself,” said Jack, halting. 
He cautiously opened the door and peeped out, 
revealing a second small boy. This young man 
was clutched and drawn into the vestibule. But 
he proved to be bearer of a message from a 
former servant who was laid up with rheumatism, 
and who, hearing of Miss Timms’s action, offered 
to send her young niece to help about the house 
till they could make some further arrangement, 

Jack gladly accepted the offer in a note written 
on his knee, removing any lurking feeling of 
resentment in the small boy’s mind, occasioned by 
his reception, by a tip of a bright half-dollar. 
Said Jack, ** Now for the cup of coffee and an 
egg.” . 

sut there were several small difficulties to be 
overcome. In the first place, the fire was out; 
but that was not discdyered till he had failed to 
find the coffee-box, though he had already broken 
“six eggs into a frying\pan in a most business-like 
and graceful manner. 

“ Now,” said Jack, “ I'll put on the eggs, and 
then look for the coffee. It must require a longer 
time for eggs to cook than coffee. Not a raging 
fire here,’’ continued he, proceeding to slide one 
of the range-plates off with a spoon. “Out! as 
sure as 1’m chef of this hotel.” 

Jack's first impulse was to abandon his design, 





but he had imagined himself relating his adven- 
ture to some of his young lady friends with 
assumed pride, and pointing out what a simple 
and easy plan it was for every man to do his own 
cooking. Such a joke mustn’t spoil for want of 
a fire! 

“A fire is a small matter,” said Jack, at length, 
“if I could only find that coffee.” 

So, suiting his actions to his words, yet scarcely 
doing so, either, as he brought in a huge armful 
of wood, and filled all the coal-scuttles with coal, 
he filled up so much of the range grate with wood 
as was left by the ashes and cinders, and touched 
it off, drawing near to him a hod of coal to dash 
on at the right moment the blaze should spread 
through the wood. 

“Pretty neat work,” said Jack, as he drew up 
a deal chair and clasped his hands behind his 
head, and began wondering how long before the 
young girl would come, and whether she was 
skilled in the mysteries of fire-kindling. 

The fire didn’t burn a spark. 

Jack took off the lids, and with the poker 
dragged out the blackened wood, preparatory to 
adding a fresh stuck of paper. 

Mused Jack, contemplatively, “I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be a good move to scoop out these ashes 
and get more draft ?” 

Looking about him, he discovered no small 
fire-shovel, and reaching a small tin dipper, pro- 
ceeded forthwith to deposit the ashes and cinders 
on the floor by the side of the range, in a neat and 
comely heap. 

“I understand now,” continued Jack, “ why 
these girls delay so long in the morning getting 
breakfast—instead of cleaning out the range, 
they try to build a little fire on top of the ashes, 
which goes out two or three times ere it kindles,”’ 

The grate was piled up to its greatest capacity 
with paper and wood, touched off, and persua- 
sively urged on by a gentle waving of the smok- 
ing-cap, seconded by Jack’s grave countenance. 

Gracious ! but how the fire smoked, and con- 
tinued to smoke! Jack was becoming impressed 
with the idea that however small a thing a fire 
might be, its smoke was immense, 

« Phew !” he, “this is all nonsense. 
What's the matter with the plagued thing? I 
wonder if Timms has stuffed herself into the 
chimney ?” 

Jack had unconsciously touched up his counte- 
nance with several ornamenting smutches. He 
now threw up the sashes and opened the shutters, 
discovering a fact that he had for the moment 
forgotten, that it was daylight, and turned out the 
gas, by which aid he had been operating. 

Ring ! ring! went the bell again. 

“ Confusion take the bell! No, perhaps that’s 
the girl.” 

Quickly answering the summons, he threw 
open the door, ignoring his unpresentableness as 


” 


said 
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far as his character as a young merchant was 
concerned, He saw before him a lady-like 
looking young girl of some twenty summers, who 
was dressed in some light brown material, such 
as traveling suits are made of—though the thought 
of her dress being simply a traveling dress never 
- presented itself to Jack’s mind—and holding in 
her hands a small morocco bag. She wore on 
her head a plain gray felt hat, trimmed with an 
inexpensive feather to match. Her hair drooped 
over her forehead as though it had not been 
lately very energetically brushed, Her face bore 
signs of a hasty and not searching toilet, though 
it showed the merriest pair of brown eyes, that 
appreciated all the oddness of Jack’s appearance 
at a glance. 

“ The girl, sure enough,” thought Jack. “ Ex- 
pensive gloves she has on. A present, likely, 
from somebody.” 

“ Come in,” said Jack. “ I’m glad to see you.” 

The young lady stepped in with a seif-possessed 
mien, and regarded Jack severely. 

“ This is Messrs. Ackla’s house, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh, yes; you’ve come all right. This is the 
way to the kitchen,” 

“To the kitchen ?”’ said the young lady, under 
her breath. “Is Mr, William or John Ackla at 
home?” continued she, still maintaining her 
position by the door, Jack was just about to 
enter the dining-room. 

“ Certainly! I’m Mr. Ackla—Mr. John Ackla.”’ 
(Sotto voce—“ This girl wants me to introduce 
myself regularly, and I want my breakfast.) “I 
hope you'll help us out of this scrape. Timms— 
Miss Timms, the housekeeper—has left us— 
cleared out, you know, last night, and took all 
the servants with her, Your aunt’s note this 
morning didn’t give your name; what is it, 
please ?” 

“ Rose.”’ 

* You see, Miss Rose” —Jack felt too much re- 
spect to call her Rose, whether it was her Chris- 
tian or family name—*I woke up about eight 
o’clock this morning, and not a soul in the house 
to be found. I have been trying to get some 
breakfast ’’—glancing apologetically at his soiled 
hands and arms—* but the fire won’t burn. 
Smokes, smokes right along. Don't suppose you 
know much about fires,” continued Jack, leaning 
up against the door-frame, and placing his hands 
on his hips. “Of course you don’t; excuse me.” 
She had removed her hat, and was carelessly 
pushing back her hair with such grace and self-pos- 
session that such a menial knowledge as that of 
making a fire seemed far out of keeping with her 
appearance, Her hands were small, shapely, and 
white. 

“ Plague take it!” thought Jack; “a school- 
teacher. Old Annie might as well have sent me 


a major-general.” 
“1 can’t say I’ve had much experience with 





fires,’ said Miss Rose, with an amused smile. 
“ Shall we go see what can be done? Perhaps 
the dampers are not arranged properly.” 

“* Accommodating, at any rate,” thought Jack ; 
* and what eyes !”’ 

“ The dampers?” repeated Jack, as though he 
was striving to locate that name on an imaginary 
range in his mind. “QO! yes: the dampers. I 
pushed some in and pulled some out; and _ tried 
to arrange them impartially—pulling the first 
one out, and pushing the second in; and so on.” 

Miss Rose gave a merry little laugh, and 
showed a mouth full of regular pearly teeth that 
caused fack’s heart to give a jump; and then he 
laughed heartily, though he hadn’t the slightest 
idea of what he was laughing at, except that Miss 
Rose laughed so pleasantly. 

“ This way,” said Jack, as politely as possible, 
and. leading the way to the kitchen. “You 
haven’t had much experience in household de- 
tails in any form, I suppose,” ventured Jack, 
wishing she had. 

“QO, yes! I have, though. I kept house fora 
lady for several years,—superintended every- 
thing.” 

“ Did you?” exclaimed Jack, admiringly. 

“T have,” continued Miss Rose, arching her 
neck as she cast her eyes about, “ quite as spacious 
as this,”’ 

“ |’ve a good notion to engage her as house- 
keeper right off,” thought Jack. 

The smoke had nearly cleared out of the 
kitchen, and disclosed the pathetic confusion 
around the range. : 

“ You see,” said Jack, viewing the scene; “ it 
was very foolish for me to have had anything to 
do with the confound—I mean the fire. But 1 was 
hungry, and thought it would be just the easiest 
work imaginable to boil a cup of coffee and cook 
an egg.” 

“So am I, very hungry. Start the fire again, 
please.” 

* Pretty cool!” thought Jack. One might 
think that she was the lady of the house and I 
the stable-boy, called in for the occasion.”’ 

Certainly a disinterested spectator, suddenly 
brought to the scene, would have made about a 
similar award of station, 

«“ Why, Mr. Ackla, this range is just like the one 
we have— that is, the lady with whom I lived 
and all the dampers are placed wrong.” 

Under her instructions, the young gentleman 
actually made a fire, not resentfully, but with a 
keen appreciation of the ludicrous aspect of the 
situation, into which Miss Rose entered with zest. 
The coffee-box had been unearthed; and to 
Jack’s astonishment, the young creature, who had 
been seated during his labors in the midvle of 
the room, rose and deftly begun to prepare a 
hearty breakfast. 

“I won't trouble you, Miss Rose, to get me 
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anything to eat,”’ said Jack, fingering at the place 
where his watch ought to be, to consult the time, 
“but will try to hold out till I get down town.” 

“« But I’m in a famished state, myself.” 

« Excuse me; there isn’t a restaurant within a 
mile and a half, and—’’ 

**I’]l have some breakfast ready by the time—”’ 
a glance at Jack’s make-up conveyed the idea 
that it would be ready by the time he rehabited 
himself like a Christian. 

Jack blushed to the roots of his hair as he sur- 
veyed himself. His striking presentment had 
ceased to affect him as being unusual. He now 
retired with a bow as profound and real as though 
he was leaving a parlor, instead of a kitchen, 

Directly, when he came down into the dining- 
room, he found the table spread; and at once 
came in the coffee, etc., as though the regular 
force had been at work. 
Miss Rose had also found time to remove from 
her person those indications of travel-stain, that 
Jack had taken for carelessness: Her hair was 
combed down over her forehead, even lower than 
it had been before, making her look years older. 
And there was a change about her head that at 
first puzzled Jack to account for, but he at last 
discovered it was occasioned by the removal of 
her ear-rings, which he had taken to be imita- 
tion diamonds, Jack silently wished she wouldn't 
comb her hair so low. He had concluded to 
engage her as housekeeper in spite of forty uncle 


of the establishment 


Jesses. 

** Miss Rose,” said he, “my brother and myself 
will now need a housekeeper: would you under- 
take that office? You can have as many servants 
as you need,” 

“TI could undertake it only for a short time,’ 

“It would be a great accommodation, even for 
a short time. I thank you,”’—he wanted to 
clinch the agreement at once. “I hope you can 
teach the cook to make coffee like this. Deli- 
cious !”’ 

There was a question that offered itself to 
Jack’s mind if there wasn’t an abrupt conclusive- 
ness and want of business-like tact in thus engag- 
ing an utter stranger, save as he relied on old 
Annie’s recommendation ; and in spite of there 
looming up in his mind the figure of uncle Jesse, 
with his knowing look and doubting shake of bis 
head. “ Uncle Jess. to the rear,” thought Jack. 
“It’s no draw-hack because the young lady is 
good-looking and smart; a man don’t care to be 
always presided over ‘by a bad copy of the old 
woman that swept cobwebs out of the sky. I 
won't tell him anything about the change as long 
as I can help.” 

“As I go down,” said Jack, “I will! call at the 
intelligence office and send up some help, from 
which you can choose such as you need.” 

“Some one’s coming in, Ja—, Mr. Ackla,” 
said Miss Rose, 





“We are getting along pretty fast,” thought 
Jack; “she was just on the point of calling me 
Jack. I'd like to hear her say Jack, just to hear 
how it sounded.” 

* So it is,” said Jack. 
no doubt.” 

“ Why, Jack! 
—ah !” 

“ Miss Rose: Mr. William Ackla,”’ said Jack, 
rising. 

William was about to step forward and con- 
gratulate Miss Ford, as he supposed, on her safe 
arrival,—at the same time thinking how old she 
looked—-when he was arrested by Jack, continu- 
ing: ‘“ Our new housekeeper ; Timms has abdi- 
cated.” Jack then explained the situation, 
dwelling particularly on Miss Rose’s experience 
in housekeeping. 

“I’m glad we’ve been so fortunate, for I’ve just 
returned from seeking Mrs. and Miss Ford at the 
depot. Last evening I received a letter from 
Mrs. Ford, saying she and her daughter would be 
here last evening or this morning. The letter is 
several days old, as you may see, and has been 
delayed in some way. As I was here after the 
train was in, and they had not arrived, I, of 
course, supposed they would put in an appear- 
ance this morning. But, as I have said, 1 have 
just returned thence without them. Neither are 
they at Uncle Jesse’s. No doubt they will be 
here some time to-day or tomorrow.” 

Miss Rose was looking the picture of demure- 
ness, though ill at ease. 

“Ha! ha!” said Jack; “Mrs. Ford again 
speaks of Rose’s pranks, which she says some- 
times break out and run riot, even in spite of 
Rose herself.” 

“ A young lady, daughter of a friend of ours,” 
explained William, “They are both expected 
to visit us shortly—to-morrow they may arrive— 
so don’t hesitate to call for any aid you may 
need to put everything in order; though I be- 
lieve Miss Timms was very particular.” 

Miss Rose answered in monosyllables; and 
Jack marveled at the change from her light 
spirits of a few minutes before. 

“Now Jack, I’m going to make a ‘ dead set’ 
for Miss Ford as soon as she arrives. I give you 
fair warning. I'll win the heiress, I'll wager 
you! Old Ford left a handsome estate, and—” 

Hére Jack rubbed his boot smartly against 
William’s shin, and called his attention by a 
glance of the eye to Miss Rose’s presence, who 
was looking straight down into her plate, with a 
red spot in each of her cheeks, and a curl on her 


“ My brother William, 


Are you sick ? just eating your 
y J gy 


red lips. 

“ Not a very feeling way to speak of an old 
family friend, Will., 1 must say. Come, let us 
be off.” 

They left, with word that they wouldn’t be 
home before evening. 
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As soon as the gentlemen were out of the 
house, Miss Rose Ford, for it was she, had a good 
cry, and acknowledged that she had been pun- 
ished for her frolic, though far beyond her merits. 

On the previous afternoon, she and her mother 
were on their way thither; when, on the express 
train haliing at one of the stations of considerable 
importance, she alighted to procure some lunch 
in the refreshment room; and before she was 
aware, the train started ahead and left her. She 
stood on the platform a few moments, helplessly 
gazing after the vanishing train, with a morocco 
bag in one hand and a brown paper bag filled 
with lunch in the other, 

It was several hours wait before the next 
through train came along, and that was not an 
express ; so that Miss Ford did not reach her 
destination before the next morning. 

Her mother had seen her standing on the plat- 
form as they were parted; and knowing Rose’s 
self-dependence to be equal to the occasion, was 
not much concerned on her account. On her ar- 
rival, however, she employed one of the baggage- 
men at the depot to watch for Rose, and deliver 
her a note, in which Rose was apprised of her 
mother’s destination ; the numbers of Ackla’s and 
Uncle Jesse’s houses both being in Rose’s pos- 
session, When the man went off duty, long 
before Rose’s arrival, he confided the note to 
the telegraph operator, who laid it aside till called 
for. 

Rose, not thinking of her sole custody of the 
Ackla address, proceeded thence, expecting to 
find her mother already arrived. On the door 
being opened, as we have described, she had at 
first taken Jack for a waiter, in a rather novel 
livery to be sure; and his mistaking her for the 
girl at once prompted her, with her love of fun, 
to embrace the opportunity for a little frolic with 
her old play-fellow. 

If William’s remarks had been left unsaid, she 
would have felt no compunction in carrying on 
her disguise till she put herself in communication 
with her mother, who she had no doubt had 
gone to some one of her numerous friends in the 
city, where she would readily learn the Ackla 
address, 

Rose now felt stung to the quick by William's 
effrontery in regard to herself as Miss Ford, and 
his heartless manner of alluding to her father; 
hence she resolved to return home, as the most 
comfortable way to place herself in communica- 
tion with her mother, and proceeded forthwith to 
make herself ready. 

* Jack’s a gentleman,"’ thought she, “even 
when he dresses like a scare-crow; and always 
was.” 

While she was thus debating with herself the 
bell rang, and she admitted old Annie’s niece, 
who was a neat-looking Irish girl of about 
eighteen, and whose forte, Rose soon learned, 





was that of housemaid, but who was also skillful 
in the kitchen department, to which she was sent 
with general orders. Rose consulted the news- 
paper, and found that she had just about time to 
reach the depét to gain the next outgoing express 
to her home. Kate, the girl, was quickly called 
up and dispatched after a carriage, which she 
found not far off, And Rose, with an admonition 
to the girl to look after the house diligently, and 
@ warning to the coachman to hurry, was whirled 
away depétward, 

She had scarcely entered the depdt before she 
was accosted by the baggage-man, with whom her 
mother had left the note, and who at once recog- 
nized Rose from her mother’s minute description. 

The note obviated even the excuse for her 
return home ; and, calling another carriage, she 
was driven to the address given in the note. 

Mrs. Ford was becoming somewhat apprehen- 
sive of her daughter’s non-arrival, and was glad 
to have her fears put at rest by Rose’s presence. 

In private, Rose made known to her mother 
her adventure and her opinion of William Ackla. 
“ John was the same boy she had known when 
they were children together, grown older.” 

“My dear child, why couldn’t you have made 
yourself known at first, and for once allowed an 
opportunity for a joke to pass? Now, I suppose, 
we must abandon this visit, and return home 
before our presence in the city becomes known; 
or you, Rose, return home, and I will pay the 
visit as if I had arrived alone, as I really did.” 

“No,” said Rose, all eager with the contempla- 
tion of a further continuation of her frolic. I'll 
return as Miss Rose, the housekeeper, and carry 
on the play till I’m discovered, when I'll have 
the satisfaction of letting Mr. William Ackla 
know that I’m aware of his benevolent designs. 
You can come to the house in an hour or two, 
when I shall receive you with the greatest possi- 
ble show of hospitality, as | have been charged to 
do if you arrived. You can excuse my supposed 
absence by saying you left me at S——, as you 
did, and that I’m expected most any time.” 

At first Mrs. Ford peremptorily refused to 
further countenance Rose’s masquerade; but 
dearly loving a good joke herself, she was at last 
wheedled into a reluctant consent; the idea of 
keeping Rose with her, and speedily introducing 
her in her right character to the Acklas—a design 
near to her heart — weighing more than any 
other point in drawing forth her consent. 

So Rose returned to the Acklas’ house, to the 
great joy of Kate, who was meditating a flight 
from the great empty house out of sheer fright at 
her loneliness. Directly, Mrs. Ford arrived, with 
her trunks and bags, and was royally received by 
the young housekeeper. 

A few hours after the young men left’ their 
home, as William was walking along one of the 
business streets, he was hailed by the same coach- 
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man who had taken Rose to the depot, and who 
frequently drove for the Acklas: ‘* Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Ackla! I made the depot in time this 
morning.” 

“ Did what, Tim ?’”’ asked William, stopping a 
moment, and withdrawing his thoughts for the in- 
stant from some business subject. 

“The young lady I drove from your house 
this morning to the depot—I reached the depot 
in time.” 

“ What sort of a looking lady ?” 

Tim gave a succinct description of his fare, 
from which William recognized their new house- 
keeper. 

“ All right, Tim! Anything to pay ?” 

“No, Sir. The lady was very liberal with 
me. I just thought I’d let you know that we 
made the train.” 

Entering his place of business directly after, 
William accosted Jack with : 

“QO! I say, Jack! That Timms has stolen our 
new housekeeper away. Bentley & Brooks’ 
driver, Tim, just told me that he drove her to the 
depot in time to catch the train. She must have 
left the house directly after we did. I thought 
our good luck couldn’t last.’ 

“ The deuce take them both! And I, not an 
hour ago, sent a raft of help up to the house for 
her to choose her servants among. I must 
go up to the house at once. I suppose the whole 
gang is now seated on the front steps, waiting 
with the utmost patience to get in, A nice spec- 
tacle for the neighbors to admire! Hanging is 
too gentle for Timms; the rack and quartering 
would be nearer the mark.” 

When Mr. John Ackla turned into his street, 
he was agreeably surprised to find that the house 
steps were in no way ornamented by a choice 
selection of waiting help; and on entering the 
house, pleased more than he would have cared to 
have acknowledged, when he immediately en- 
countered Miss Rose smilingly descending from 
the second story. She announced Mrs. Ford's 
arrival ; and calling a servant, bade her inform 
that lady that Mr, John Ackla would be pleased 
to see her. 

The servants had arrived. at the house, and 
Rose had made her selection; though she made 
no mention of Mrs. Ford having aided in that 
work. 

“‘ What an impetuous fellow I was, to come 
flying up here!”’ thought Jack. “ Miss Rose—I 
wonder what her first name is—no doubt went 
to the depot to see something about her baggage, 
and I'll have sense enough to keep silent as to 
my errand,” 

As Mrs. Ford entered the room, Miss Rose 
retired. It was several moments before the good 
lady seemed at her ease. This perturbation Jack 
ascribed to nervousness, caused by recent rail- 
way travel. Miss Ford’s absence was excused 





on the plea agreed upon between mother and 
daughter. 

After a few minutes’ conversation between 
them, Mrs. Ford became more self-possessed, and 
alluded to the housekeeper, 

* Jack, that’s a very young lady you have.”’ 

“ Young ?” said Jack, as though he had for a 
long time regarded her as a very octogenarian, 
“ Not very young; at any rate quite skillful.” 

“Is she? You haven’t had her in your em- 
ploy a very long time, I understand.” 

* Well, no,” answered Jack, his eyes fixed on 
a chair-round. “ In fact, only since this morning.” 
And Jack went into the details of the household 
situation. 

“ Uncle Jess. will be ready to order her out of 
the house as soon as he learns who Timms’s 
successor is; he regards us as the two most 
susceptible youngsters in the-city.”’ 

“Miss Rose appears as a refined, lady-like 
young woman, as far as I’m able to judge.” 

“Very handsome, too,” said Jack ; “ only she 
wears her hair combed down over her forehead in 
a way that spoils her looks.” 

* You’re very observing, Jack, on such a short 


acquaintance.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Oh! do not sing that song again, 
I heard it long ago, 

My darling sang it to me then, 
In twilight’s ruddy glow. 

We stood upon the mossy bridge 
And watched the river flow, 

But many days have past since then, 
For that was long ago! 


I seem to see my darling now, 
As in the fading light, 

We watched the waves play hide-and-seek, 
With water lilies white. 

*"Twere better to have loved and lost, 
In minor cadence low, 

The sweet words dropped from her red lips, 
In days, long, long ago, 


The leaves upon the maple trees, 
Had turned from green to red; 
When one day in the twilight’s glow, 
They told me she was dead. 

“I worshiped at an earthly shrine,” 
God laid my idol low ; 

But many days have passed since then, 
For that was long ago. 

And that is why that little song, 
Gives me such bitter pain— 

The story of a broken life, 
Seems wedded to the strain, 

Yet even tho‘ I lost her here, 
I'm glad I loved her so— 

Glad that she carried there the name 
I gave her long ago, 
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CUPIDO. 


BY MRS. M. SHEFFY PETERS. 


“ Hey, Childreth! Has Cupido been all these 
centuries sharpening his arrow, specially for your 
benefit? It strikes me you are gazing at the 
tableau vivant under the picture, rather than at 
Mengs’ creation on the wall.” 

Max Childreth turned around, looking a little 
confused, 

“TI am afraid, Brent, I shall have to plead 
guilty to a part of your charge. I was looking at 
the young lady in front of the Cupido, rather than 
at the picture itself. She and it are both well 
worth looking at, though ; are they not ?” 

“She is, undoubtedly. Who is she, do you 
know ?” 

Max shook his head. 

“ I know little more of her than you do, She 
looks like an American; yet I have not met her 
anywhere in the American circle at Dresden,” 

“ A new-comer, probably.” 

“It is possible—but I tell you how we may 
settle the point; Ill persuade Flora to hunt up 
the new arrivals to-morrow, and to call to see this 
lady if she is one of them, I believe you are 
about half bewitched yourself, Brent, for you’ve 
been staring at her ever since you came into the 
room.” 

Brent shrugged his shoulders, 

“If I have, it is only because of her likeness to 
your sister, Miss Flora, At first I supposed you 
had been attracted by the same likeness; but I 
don’t believe you have even noticed it. Look 
now, Max, and see if you can not perceive the 
resemblance.” 

Childreth, who had turned away, looked again 
at the young girl across the room. She was sit- 
ting on a divan, commanding a view of the 
Cupido, which had evidently taken her fancy. 
She was studying this gem of the Gemd/de Galle- 
rie in an attitude of interested but graceful re- 
pose, never once turning her gaze toward the two 
friends, or seeming to observe the movements of 
the other people in the gallery, 

“You are right,” returned Childreth, in a 
pleased excitement, “ she is like Flora. There is 
the same blonde freshness of complexion; about 
the same height and manner, as you say. Yes, 
the resemblance is unusually pronounced. But, 
do you know, Brent, I never saw before that 
Flora had anything like the style and grace of 
this fair unknown,” 

George Brent laughed, 

“* Love is blind,’ they say, but brothers are 
blinder to the charms of pretty sisters. The 
brothers of other girls have not been as tardy as 
yourself in acknowledging the fascinations of your 
sister, Childreth.” 

There was a slight flush on the young man’s 
cheek, which conveyed a revelation to Max. 





“Hey, Brent!” he said, with a mischievous 
glance over at the painting, “Cupido must have 
been sharpening his arrow for another than my- 
self, I think. I must warn Flora.” 

Either, in his bantering mood, he had raised 
his voice too high, or there was something in the 
name of his sister which, pronounced in his clear 
voice, reached the hearing of the young lady on 
the divan. She looked around quickly, and, as 
Childreth was just then indulging himself in 
another covert look at her, she caught the glance 
of his dark eye. He withdrew his gaze instantly, 
but she seemed instinctively to feel that she had 
been an object of observation, perchance of dis- 
cussion, to the two young men. She grew rest- 
less, uneasy; presently she arose, ostensibly to 
examine the rows of paintings beyond, but in 
reality to make her exit from that division. 

Scarcely had she vanished from their section 
of the Gemd/de Galerie, when the two friends 
noticed t»at she had left her gloves and handker- 
chief lying on the divan. Brent was the first to 
swoop upon them. 

“ A handkerchief is sometimes as good as a 
carte de visite for the betrayal of an incognita,” 
said he, turning eagerly about the square of 
gossamer texture. “Bah! only a monogram— 
*F.G.’ That might stand for Flibbertigibbet, or 
anything as nonsensical. Anathemas upon these 
Ostrich dodges of fashion. I say, Max, I’m 
getting curious myself. Suppose you, Miss 
Flora, and I, set out this afternoon to hunt up 
this pretty will-o-the-wisp.” ! 

“I would do so,” regretfully returned his 
friend; “‘ but Flora, who is now going through 
the Grune Gewdlbe with a party of tourists, is to 
go with me, as soon as she returns, to the 
Victoria, to see some English friends of ours 
putting up at the Bellevue.” 

“ By the way,” said Brent, “ the pursuit of our 
ignis fatuus had well nigh put it out of my head 
that I called by here to tell you there were letters 
at your banker’s for you.” 

“ Thanks,” said Childreth. “ While we are in 
the Drosche, Flora and I can drive by to get them 
on our return from the Bellevue.” 

“ Well, I may meet you there, as I must draw 
on my letter of credit again, and call for my mail, 
too. In the meantime, though, who is to restore 
these dainty trifles to our fair unknown ?” 

“TI will,” said Max Childreth, quietly; “give 
them to me.” 

Brent laughed, handing over the perfumed 
gloves and bit of lace. 

“If the gods help those who help themselves, 
you will deserve a first-class lift from them on 
this occasion, old fellow, and I hope you will get 
” 

Childreth responded with a gesture of thanks, 
passing on his way from the room. 


He found the beautiful American in the 
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division of the gailery set apart for that wondrous 
conception of the immortal genius of Raphael— 
The Madonna di San Siste. So absorbed was 
she in the study of the superb creation of art, that 
she gave a great start as Childreth presented 
himself before her. 

“I beg pardon, but are not these yours?” he 
asked, in his most matter-of-fact tone. 

“ Mine ? those ?” she responded, slightly be- 
wildered ; “ yes, certainly they are mine ; but did 
I leave them anywhere ?” 

“Yes, you left them on the divan in front of 
Mengs’ Cupido.” 

She remembered him then, Childreth saw by 
the bright color in her cheek, but she only said : 

“ How careless of me, and how much trouble 
you have had to come so far.” 

“It was not a trouble, but a pleasure,” he said, 
civilly. 

She bowed, receiving the handkerchief and 
glove he presented. 

“ Have you the mate to the glove ?”’ he asked, 
with malice aforethought. 

She felt in her embroidered mouchoir pocket, 
and shook her head 

«No, I thought they were laid together on the 
divan, but doubtless it has been dropped in some 
other division of the gallery.” 

“T will look for it and bring it to you at once,” 


proposed Max, eagerly. 


“No, oh no!”’ she answered hurriedly. “It 
might be in any other part of Dresden; and, in- 
deed,’ with a naive smile, looking steadily at 
him, “I often lose my gloves in the most unac- 
countable way; besides, my brother will call for 
me directly, and we will leave the picture gallery ; 
so you could not return the glove if found.” 

“ Even then,” persisted Max, emboldened by 
the prospect of losing sight of her, “if you would 
give me the address of your hotel I might return 
the glove to you there.” 

She drew back a step. 

“That is wholly unnecessary,” she said, 
promptly ; “ the glove is not worth such an amount 
of trouble. I hope you will believe me, and will 
accept my thanks.” 

He bowed, accepting his dismission also. He 
did not return to Brent in the gallery, but went 
out by a side door, feeling somehow baffled, as if 
he had played his trump card, and yet had lost 
his game. Still determined was he to find out, on 
the morrow, something more definite about the 
pretty American. With his sister Flora’s assist- 
ance he could readily do it. 

Meanwhile, George Brent awaited his return 
until patience was exhausted. 

“Ten to one Childreth managed to scrape up 
an acquaintance with her,’ he said to himself, 
turning to leave the gallery. “If so, he’ll make 
fair ase of his opportunity, so I had better see who 
is taking care of his sister Flora.” 

VOL. Cl.—12. 





But, while rapidly descending the grand stair- 
way of the Gemdlde Gallerie, he ran almost 
against a gentleman ascending as rapidly. 

“ Waldo Garnett !”’ 

“George Brent! Old fellow, I am tremen- 
dously glad to see you.”’ 

“And I to see you, Garnett,”’ said Brent, shak- 
ing hands vehemently. “ But who would have 
thought to see you here. I supposed you were 
coon-hunting— 

** Way down upon the Swanee river, 
Far, far away,” 

“Oh! no; I laid aside such undignified sports 
when I left your place on the ‘ Noble James.’ 
I have hung out my law ‘shingle’ for two years 
now in Louisville, Kentucky; but, as you see, 
pleasure has for awhile tipped the scale over 
justice ; so here I am with my sister, sight-seeing. 
I left Flora above in the Gallery, while I went to 
see about some of her missing baggage. Have 
you seen her ?—Flora, I mean.” 

“Flora? Miss Flora Childreth ?” 

“No; Flora Garnett—my sister. Hello! 
Brent, who is this Miss Flora Childreth, whose 
name seems to be the key-note to your perceptive 
faculties at present? Is she a new flame—and 
do you ‘take calico’ as energetically as you did 
at our Virginia Adma Mater? Who is she, 
George ?”’ 

“ Miss Childreth ? Do you remember our old 
chum at the University of Virginia—Max Chil- 
dreth ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” 

“ Well, she’s his sister. Wait till you've seen 
her, Waido, and you will not wonder that I’ve 
found my polar star at last. But about your 
Her name is Flora; now I remember— 
Garnett—It’s a queer ci:cum- 


sister. 
James river! 
stance—or coincidence.”’ 

« What is ?” 

“Why, that your sister should have Miss Chil- 
dreth’s name, in addition to being strikingly like 
her in person—for it must have been your sister 
Max and I saw on the Divan, fronting Mengs’ 
‘Amen einen Pfeil schleifend. You remember 
where it hangs ?” 

“Yes ; I left her sitting in front of the Cupido, 
and she said she would not leave her post untii I 
returned,”’ 

“ Then I fear she was driven off. Max and [ 
stared her. out of countenance, I’m afraid. But 
she was so strikingly like Max’s sister, and was 
so charming a picture herself, we could not help 
it, you know.” 

“ Does she then resemble Miss Childreth so 
closely? I must hunt up Max and get him to ° 
present me.”’ 

“I will introduce you,” proposed Brent, cordi- 
ally—* that is, if we can ever get a chance at 
Miss Flora. She isa great belle, and is always 
so surrounded.”’ 
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* Well, in the meantime,” suggested Garnett, 
‘will you not come and be introduced to the 
other Flora? She has, you know, not been in 
Dresden long enough to draw about her such a 
circle of adorers as your Miss Flora.” 

But she will,’ eagerly returned Brent. “ Max 
is already dying for an introduction, In truth, 
Garnett, I don’t believe Max ever saw the beauty 
of his own sister, until he recognized it in your 
sister’s likeness to her. Its a pretty coincidence 
all around, I can tell you, and there must be 
some of destiny’s plotting in the thing.” 

“An enthusiast, as of yore; eh, Brent!” 
smiled Garnett, as his friend, linking his arm in 
his, drew him up the steps. 

“ Yes, and as impatient; so come along, for I 
am as anxious as Max for an introduction to this 
other Miss Flora. By the way, as likely as not 
we will find Childreth talking to your sister.” 
Then he explained, telling him of the gloves and 
handkerchief left upon the divan, and of Chil- 
dreth hurrying off in pursuit of the fair unknown. 
Garnett laughed good humoredly, nothing averse 
to Max Childreth’s penchant for his beautiful 
sister, 

But when they discovered Miss Garnett in the 
alcove of Holbein’s Madonna, they found her 
looking at the painting alone. 

Childreth was nowhere visible. Brent in- 
wardly chuckled, feeling sure the stately young 
lady had given the handsome Max some rebuff, 
to send him off so, without a report of his recep- 
tion. But after the introduction to her, he speed- 
ily forgot not only Max, but almost Max’s sister, 
so interested was he in the lively sallies and 
bright face of this other Miss Flora, who had an 
unusual degree of the savoir vivre of Kentucky 
belles, as well as of their fresh beauty. 

Presently she turned to her brother: 

“ Waldo, did you find our missing trunk ? ” 

“No! When I found I should be compelled to 
go to the extreme end of the city to make inquir- 
ies, I came back without accomplishing anything, 
as I did not wish to leave you here alone too 
long. I shall have to go about the trunk again 
this afternoon,” 

“ And I shall have to lose my drive over the 
city ?”’ she asked in a disappointed tone. 

“That you shall not,’ interposed Brent in a 
hurry. ‘That is—not if you accept me as an 
escort in Waldo’s place, Miss Garnett. He 
knows 1 am a good whip, and I know where to 
find a turn-out almost equal to your Kentucky 
tandems.” 

“You at least know how to make your propo- 
sition too attractive to be rejected,” shegreturned 
smilingly. “ But as I am for sight-seeing, and 
not for speed or display this evening, suppose, in- 
stead of the tandem, we go in one of these quaint 
Drosches one sees everywhere.” 

“Oh! well, as you please about that—only ap- 


\ 





point the hour, and your Drosche and driver and 
escort shall be promptly in the court-yard of your 
hotel,” 

“And you really will be sacrificing no other 
plan for this evening ?”’ 

“None, none whatever. I have no engage- 
ment other than to call by the Bank for my mail, 
and a draft—but we can readily drive by there as 
we return, So you see I am at your service for 
the whole afternoon.” 

“ Then immediately after ¢adle d’hote, we will 
start. Say three o’clock.”’ 

So the engagement was completed, and punc- 
tually at the hour appointed, Brent took his seat 
beside Miss Flora Garnett, and gayly chatting, 
they were soon bowling out from the court-yard 
of the Hotel de Saxe. 

“ Whither away?” Brent asked of the bright 
girl at his side, as he drew closer about her the 
warm wraps which the lateness of the season, 
with the cool evening breezes, rendered neces- 
sary. 
** Where you please,” she answered, “All is a 
novelty to me.” 

He took her at her word, and they made a fly- 
ing survey of both the 4/ Stadt and New Stadt, 
visiting in turn the Grosse Garten, the Japanese 
Palace Gardens, and the Botanical Gardens. 

“ There,” said Miss Garnett, as they emerged 
from a rather prolonged inspeciion of the plants, 
flowers, etc. of this last delightful resort—* I 
think we must make that do for this time. It is 
charming, but we have been gone from Waldo 
for hours, and the sun is already setting.” 

“ Ah! well,” pleaded Brent, “ just one turn ot 
two on the Briih/ Terrace, and an ice there, or a 
cup of coffee. You need some refreshment afte: 
so much exertion, and you have not yet seen 
Dresden’s triumph of delights. The sunsets from 
the Briih/ are superb.” 

“ Very well, only tell our XAwéscher to drive 
fast, for I fear my brother will feel anxious at my 
delay.” 

They were soon at the bottom of the Briih/ 
steps, but when they had ascended these, what 
with the enchanting views, the promenades, the 
music of the glorious hand, and the refreshments 
taken at one of the many little tables standing here 
and there, they were quite an hour on the Ter- 
race. 

All at once, though, Flora Garnett awoke again 
to a realization of the lateness of the hour, 

“ The sun is quite down,” she cried in dismay, 
“and the twilight is deepening. Why, they are 
lighting the Terrace, and I promised Waldo to 
be ready to meet some friends of his at our tea.”’ 

“You have plenty of time for that,” said 
Brent, reassuringly, “It is two hours until tea 
time.” 

She looked down at herself smiling, 

“This is not an evening costume, you know, 
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and it takes a lady some time to make an elabor- 
ate toilette, if she would please her brother and 
his friends.” 

“ Ah! they are special friends of your brother 
then,” looking at her with sudden suspicion; 
**is Max Childreth one of them ?” 

“ No, I think not,” she answered, a little sur- 
prised ; “they are two English gentlemen whom 
we met in London. Who is Max Childreth ?” 

Brent laughed. 

‘Oh! he is only an old school chum of your 
brother and myself. I will leave you to discover 
his qualities for yourself, for Ill wager my head 
you'll know more about him than either Waldo 
or myself, before you leave Dresden.” 

“ Why ?” she asked. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, looking at her 
quizzically, “the gentleman who carried your 
gloves and handkerchief to you in the Gemdilde 
Gallerie this forenoon ?” 

“ Ves,” 

“ That was Max Childreth!” 

Miss Garnett opened her eyes, Neither of 
them said anything more on the subject until 
they had descended the Ari#h/ steps and taken 
their seats in the Drosche. But when, as she 
insisted he should do, Brent had ordered the 
Kutscher to drive by his banker’s on the way to 
the Hotel de Saxe, Miss Garnett abruptly resumed 
the conversation about Max Childreth. 

“Did I not understand you to claim this Mr. 
Max Childreth as a friend of yours ?”’ 

** Yes, the dearest friend and best comrade I 
have in the world.” 

“ Then,” she said, speaking hesitatingly, and 
with a most mysterious air—‘ do you think it 
possible—just in the least degree possible, you 
know—that your friend is—is a kleptomaniac ?”’ 

“A kleptomaniac! Max Childreth? Good 
heavens, no! He is the owner of a princely 
estate on the James river, Virginia.” 

She shook her head, gravely. 

“ Nevertheless, I suspect him—but do not tell 
him that I have discovered his sad propensity.” 

* No!’ said Brent, having a suspicion of her 
sanity. 

“ Then,” lowering her voice, dramatically ; 
“ Don’t you think, when he was affirming, in the 
Gemdlde Gallerie, that he would leave no store 
in Dresden unturned, but that he would find the 
mate of my glove to bring to me, I was seeing 
plainly the tassel of that glove hanging out of his 
pocket.” 

Brent threw back his head and laughed. Miss 
Garnett joined in the laugh ;. and, in the enjoy- 
ment of their little secret, the two came to a 
thorough understanding. Before they left their 
Drosche, she was to give Brent the mateless 
glove in her possession; and he was to make 
Max own up by palming it off as one discovered 


in his dressing-case. They were anxious to know 





what he would do when he found that, by some 
process of magic, both gloves had come into his 
possession. 

“ Ninety-nine chances in a hundred, but he'll 
go to you for the handkerchief as well. He is 
an impudent fellow, Max is—but a better-hearted 
one never lived,” 

“He may find the tables turned if I demand 
my gloves from him some day,’’ she said, nod- 
ding her head gayly. 

Brent laughed ; but their Drosche was driving 
up in front of the bank, and he was preparing to 
leap out. 

“} will not detain you a moment, scarcely,”’ 
he said to Miss Garnett. to the 
driver; “can you not draw up closer to the pave- 
ment? The street is quite muddy here.” 

Johann called his attention to the Drosche oc- 
cupying the position ahead of them, 


* Johann,” 


“ Well, ask the fellow to draw up a little, so you 
can drive in. 

Johann did as he was told; and, as the other 
Drosche was hauled up, Brent’s was driven in, 

“One moment,” he said to Flora, leaping to 
to the pavement. ‘ My mail will be ready, and 
they have only to cash the draft.”’ 


” 


**As long as you please, so I am at the hotel 
in time for Waildo’s guests.” 

He bowed, and vanished under the archway 
leading to the bank. While he was gone, Miss 
Garnett interested herseif in speculations regard- 
ing the lady who occupied the Drosche in front. 

The twilight had closed in rapidly; and, in 
the quiet side-street where they were, the lamps 
were not yet lighted. Consequently she could 
only see the outlines of a graceful, well-wrapped 
woman, waiting, like herself, for the arrival of 
some one. 
her hair, she thought, was blonde like: her own; 
and she was tall and 
Who was she ? 
herself ? 


Evidently she was young,too; and 


slender—about her own 
An American, also, like 
And for whom was she waiting ? 
Was her escort also in the bank ? 


$ize, 


But her specu- 
lations were cut short as she saw approaching 
from the archway, the peculiar Italian cloak and 
broad-brimed hat of her escort, George Brent. 
He came quickly to the Drosche and, stepping in, 
took his seat beside her, leaning forward to 
touch Johann, nodding drowsily at his post. 

“I fear,” he said, then turning to her, as the 
Drosche rambled over the stones—“ I fear I kept 
you waiting a very long time.” 

“Oh! no,” she answered, promptly—* you 
returned even sooner than I expected you—but, 
did you get your mail ?” 


“ Yes, quite a budget of letters, There are 
also several for you.” 
“For me?” she asked surprised. “ Why, I 


had hardly expected any from America so soon,”’ 
“ There are at least three bearing the name of 
Flora, anyhow,” he returned with wonchalance. 
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She was indefinably miffed or vexed by his air 
of indifference —or familiarity—which was it? So 
she made no response, but drew back into her 
corner of the Drosche ; nor did he trouble himself 
to renew the conversation; so the silence was 
unbroken while he busied himself with the fast- 
enings of his cloak, which he was drawing closer 
about himself. 

“Ugh!” he said, presently, settling himself 
back from the task. “I had no idea the air had 
grown so chill. Flora, dear, are you warmly 
wrapped ?” 

Miss Garnett shuddered, but made no answer. 
She was literally dumb with indignation! What 
sort of a man was this George Brent, to whose 
protection her brother had so readily confided 
her? What could mean his impertinence in ad- 
dressing her as “ Flora, dear ?” 

Her companion bent forward suddenly. 

“ My darling Flora; why are you so silent? I 
trust you do not feel any ill effects from my in- 
discretion in keeping you waiting in this east- 
wind so long. Here, dear; sit closer, and let 
me protect you with this wide sleeve of my coat.” 

Horror of horrors! The creature was adding 
insult to insult. His arm was folded tightly 
about her, and his breath was warm upon her 
cheek! She struggled to free herself, thrusting 
him back with both hands. 

“ Release me!" she commanded, in a quick, 
imperative voice. “ How dare you—how dare 
you ?” in a lower tone of passionate reproach. 

“ Flora!” he cried, anxiously—“dear Flora, this 
is not like yourself. I fear my heedlessness has 
made you really ill—why, even your voice is 
changed! What does it all mean ?”’ 

“Who are you?” she demanded—a sudden 
suspicion dawning upon her. 

* Who am |?” he repeated, in pitiable confu- 
sion of thought, “ Flora! do you noteven know 
your own brother, Max Childreth ?” 

Max Childreth! The name fell upon her ears 
like a knell of doom. She had struggled free 
from his embrace ; and now she threw her hands 
over her face, and shrunk into the far corner of 
the Drosche. Heavens, what a bluuder! 

“ Little tame pigeons, 
Turtle doves, too ; 


If you don't help me, 
What shall I do?” 


jingled the nursery rhyme through her brain. But 
Flora Garnett was one to help herself in an 
emergency, 

She had already forgiven the man who had 
given her a purely fraternal embrace ; and she 
could understand, too, even in her bewilderment, 
how the mistake had occurred. The lady in the 
other Drosche had been Flora Childreth, of whose 
striking likeness to herself Brent had told her. 
The question now with her was, solely, how was 
she to release herself, gracefully, from the false 
position into which the Fates had inveigled her ? 





As they were rapidly approaching the more 
brilliantly lighted thoroughfares of the city, she 
felt that a detection of the fraud was imminent 
with him also, though she could see that he was 
yet thoroughly mystified as well as distraught 
with anxiety. She had drawn her thick veil over 
her face, and was sitting so tensely still that he 
had become doubly alarmed. He spoke in a 
voice of sharp command to Johann: 

“« Drive faster ; drive to the Hotel Victoria.” 

‘*No, no!”’ she countermanded, starting for- 
ward in utter desperation. “To the Hotel de 
Saxe, driver.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Childreth, laying his 
hand upon hers; “I beg you not to get excited. 
Let me give directions ; you are ill—to the Hotel 
Victoria, driver.” 

As Johann bent to his whip and reins, Flora 
sunk back against the cushions, “ What should 
she do2” jingled the ditty once more. All at 
once, as she could think of nothing better to do, 
she began to laugh. She laughed until she shook 
as in an ague. 

“ Good Lord !”’ cried Chiidreth, aghast. “ Ske 
will certainly die before I can get her to the 
hotel. Flora! Flora! in heaven’s name, is there 
nothing I can do for you?” 

« | think—I think,” she stammered, in a chok- 
ing voice; “I must be sick or—or nervous—or 
hysterical—-or something! If you could get me 
a glass of water, or some valerian, or—”’ 

“Drive to the first apothecary shop you can 
reach,” he shouted to Johann. “ My dear Flora, 
be composed, be patient; you shall have relief 
soon.” 

They were at a druggist’s ina twinkling. The 
place was lighted up, but she kept her head 
bowed so he could not see her face. i 

“Be composed, dear; I will bring you a-dose 
of valerian, or assafeetida, or something,” he 
called back as he darted into the shop. 

No sooner had he disappeared then Miss Gar- 
nett bent forward to Johann. 

“ Drive me to the Hotel de Saxe as rapidly as 
possible,” she ordered in her best German. 

Johann felt the pleasant chill of a coin dropped 
into his palm, and, unhesitatingly, he obeyed her 
direction. 

“ Well pleased with the speed he had made, 
Miss Garnett overpaid him in the court-yard of 
her hotel, and dismissed hita. 

At the entrance she came upon her brother. 

“ Why Flora,” he exclaimed, a lock of relief 
taking the place of the anxiety depicted there. 
“ How very late you are, dear. What detained 
you, and where is Brent ?” 

“T will answer both your questions another 
time. At present I am too hurried. Is it not 
nearly the hour for your guests to arrive ?” 

““Yes—and, by the way, Flora ”’—following 
her to the fuot of the stairway—“ after you were 
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gone I met an old friend of mine at the Hotel 
Bellevue, and I asked him to join those English 
friends at our tea-table this evening.” 

“Ah! who is your friend ?” 

“ Max Childreth is his name—an old college 
friend from Virginia.” 

Such a look of consternation as overspread her 
face! “ Max Childreth!” 

Then her musical laugh floaied back to him, 
and she was gone. 

“ How queerly Flora acts to-night,” thought 
her brother, turning into the reading-room. 
“ From the way she looked, one might have sup- 
posed she had something to dread from Childreth, 
when, to my certain knowledge, she has never 
met him, possibly never heard of him in her life 
before.”’ 

A half hour later, as Miss Garnett was putting 
the finishing touches to her hurried toilette, and 
softly smiling at the lovely reflection of herself 
in her mirror, a card was handed her. 

“ George Brent and Miss Flora Childreth,”’ she 
“ Behold, the curtain rises upon the dra- 
Our little comedy must soon be 


read, 
matis personae. 
played,” 

Notwithstanding her brave front, though, it was 
with a quaking heart that she. gathered together 
the train of her evening silk, and picking up her 
fan, descended to the reception room to meet the 
sister of Max Childreth. 

The other Flora had inward quakings too, and, 
as she heard the tap-tap of the slender boot-heels 
in the corridor, it was with a comical glance of 
dismay at George Brent that she arose to meet 
the young lady with whom her brother had just 
eloped without leave or license. 

The two American girls met near the center of 
the room. Then they did the most natural thing 
in the world for two girls to do—they clasped 
hands and laughed together merrily. 

“ Poor Max,” said Flora Childreth—* he will 
be the last one in the world to forgive himself 
this terrible blunder. Of course, though, he ex- 
plained how the mistake originated, and made 
apologies ?”’ 

“Indeed he did no such thing,” said Flora 
Garnett, laughing again. 

“Then,” exclaimed his sister aghast—* in 
mercy’s name, where is the barbarian? Has the 
thing driven him so nearly distracted that he has 
already taken refuge in some hospital for Bed- 
lamites ?” 

“ ] cannot tell you really, for after he ran away 
with me, I bided my chance and ran off from 
him.” 

She told them how the whole thing had hap- 
pened, and Miss Childreth and George Brent 
laughed with her over the recital, all three of 
them enjoying the whole escapade with the zest 
of fun-loving natures. 

* My poor Max,” said Flora Childreth again ; 





“I fear he may have done something awful to 
himself. What if he took a dose of prussic acid 
or something, when he found himself left in the 
lurch at the chemist’s ?”’ 

“No danger of any such catastrophe,” said 
Brent; “trust Max for awaiting a further de- 
velopment of thigymystery.”” 

All three of them laughed again. 

« But,”’ said Miss Garnett to Brent, “I have 
not heard yet what you did when you came from 
the bank and found me vanished ?”’ 

“Why,” said he, “I was just in the act of at- 
tempting Max’s game with Miss Childreth, there 
being but the one Drorche visible, but she was 
not as accommodating or as amiable as yourself, 
and the first sound of her voice in protest be- 
trayed her identity.” 

“And he was utterly frantic, Miss Garnett, to 
discover that it was I, and not yourself, left to 
his care,” said Miss Childreth, teasing her 
adorer. 

“ Yes,” confessed Brent, but with a reproachful 
glance at her—‘ as Miss Garnett was a stranger 
in Dresden, and the driver not one I had been 
in the habit of patronizing, I was frantic until we 
remembered Max. He had been in the Bank, 
and I had met him in the banking-room up stairs 
just as he was coming out.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Childreth, “so we knew 
that he had the audacity to elope with you. 
We therefore waited at the Bank a good while, 
hoping the mistake would be at once discovered, 
and that my brother would return you to your 
escort proper, When you did not come, Mr. 
Brent and I drove to our hotel to see if Max had 
been heard from there. He had not—so we 
came directly here to inquire if you had been 
delivered safely to your brother.” 

“I hope,” cried Miss Garnett, looking eagerly 
from one to the other—“ I do hope you did not 
leave at the Victoria any explanation for Mr. 
Max Childreth of your reasons for coming here 
to see me.” 

«Oh no,” answered Miss Childreth, “ of course 
we could explain nothing while we were so much 
in the dark ourselves.” 

“JT pray you—I beseech you then,’’ pleaded 
Miss Garnett, clasping her pretty hands, and 
looking from one to the other of her companions 
beseechingly, “I do earnestly beg you to keep 
him in the dark altogether until I give you per- 
mission to speak. Do not betray me to him— 
Promise me—Quick! He is to take tea with my 
brother, and may be here at any moment.” 

Flora Childreth shook her head. 

“I fear you may devise some dire vengeance 
against my poor Max, who has been sufficiently 
punished already.” 

“ Nay,” said the other Flora, quickly, “I do 
not feel the least ill-will against him. ‘ Indeed 
I think I am quite prepared to like your brother 
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greatly, inasmuch as he has given me the benefit 
of two novel experiences in one day.” 

She gave, as she spoke, a merry look at Brent, 
who laughed, remembering the incident of the 
glove. 

“ Well,” said Max’s sister, “I thirk we may 
promise her, may we not? You and Max and I 
certainly owe her this much of a concession.” 

« Yes,” said Brent, “and I agree to keep the 
secret,” 

“ And I will not betray anything to Max,”’ said 
Max's sister. 

“ Thanks,” said Flora Garnett. “In return 
Mr. Brent shall tell you, Miss Childreth, what a 
double-dyed robber this brother of yours is.” 

So Brent gave a funny version of the meeting 
in the Gemdide Gallerie and of Max's clumsy 
ther: cf the glove. 

How the room rang with merriment at the ex- 
pense of “poor Max.” But the mirth of the 
trio came to a sudden lull as the door opened and 
Waldo Garnett advanced toward the group, ac- 
companied by Max Childreth himself. 

Max was hastening forward to accost his sister 
Flora, when his gaze rested upon Miss Garnett, 
clad in the rich costume of a most bewitching 
shade of blue. What a lovely vision she was! 
The very vision, too, to which Mengs’ Cupido 
had first introduced him! 

So as the necessary introduction was accom- 
plished, and he bowed low over the slender 
white hand whose glove was, even then, reposing 
in the depths of his breast pocket, he well nigh 
let slip from his memory the unpleasant exper- 
iences of the evening. 

His sister’s voice forcibly recalled the circum- 
stances to him. 

“Well, Max,” she asked smiling. “ Have you 
no word of apology for your desertion of me this 
evening ?” 

“ My desertion of you ?’’ repeated her brother 
indignantly. “I am sure, Flora, you could 
never have realized the amount of anxiety I 
suffered through your queer freak, What did 
possess you to make a pretence of being sick, 
and then, when I got out at the apothecary’s to 
get you medicine, to go off and leave me without 
any explanation, as you did?” 

“T have not been near an apothecary’s this 
day,” she said, decidedly. “ What are you talk- 
ing about? It is not necessary to accuse me of 
deceptions because you saw proper to desert me 
in front of our bunker’s, and go off with some 
other young lady fur a pleasant Drosche drive.” 

“A pleasant Drosche drive, indeed!” echoed 
Max. 

“Yes,” replied his sister, as if accepting his 
affirmation. “But what would you say, Miss 
Garnett, if your brother should leave you in the 
lurch so, without even a word of warning ?” 

“ Let us hear the circumstances, that we may 





judge the delinquent fairly,” said Miss Garnett, 
in her clear and merry voice. 

Inwardly she was quivering with laughter, but 
she had slipped into the seat beside her brother, 
and had found an opportunity to warn him not 
to say a word about her drive with Brent. 

Flora Childreth gave an account of how her 
brother had left her sitting alone in the Drosche, 
while he went away with another lady who had 
driven up just in time to take him into her 
Drosche as he came out of the Bank. 

Every word she spoke caused Max Childreth 
to open his eyes wider and wider. His lower 
jaw literally felt ready to drop with the amaze- 
ment and horror of the discovery he was mak- 
ing. Had he then actually run off with some 
other man’s sister, or wife ? 

* Now, Mr. Childreth,” said the clear, mock- 
ing voice of Flora Garnett, “ pray what have you 
to answer to the charge your sister brings against 
you? Who was the young lady who bewitched 
you into such utter disregard of the claims al- 
ready resting upon your gallantry?” 

“ The—the young lady?” actually stammered 
the usually easy, graceful Max Childreth. “Oh! 
she was nobody, much—that is, I mean she was 
only a particular friend of mine—or rather, I 
did not know her very well—she was something 
of a stranger to me, in fact.” 

How the three conspirators laughed ! 

“Ah ?” said the merciless Flora. * Your en- 
chantress, then, was ‘nobody much ’—‘a par- 
ticular friend ’—* indeed, something of a stranger.’ 
That is a queer contradiction of terms; isn’t it, 
rather ?” 

Max began to feel he should quite hate this 
girl, with her laughing mockery of himself. 
Where had he heard her laugh before? There 
was something almost painfully familiar to him in 
all its tones. 

Pitying his abashed state, his sister Flora cried 
Miss Garnett’s mercy for him. 

He would explain to her on the morrow, she 
knew, she said, rising to make her adieux. 

At this movement Miss Garnett and her brother 
united in urging Miss Childreth and George Brent 
to remain to meet their English friends. 

Miss Childreth protested for a time, but the 
brother and sister would not be denied; so she 
and Brent remained, and they made a merry 
evening of it in the reception and supper-rooms 
of the Hotel de Saxe.. 

There was no further allusion to Max’s misad- 
venture, so he speedily recovered his usual ease 
of address, and contributed his full share to the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

Much to his astonishment, though, during the 
pleasant days immediately succeeding, there was 
still not the slightest reference from either of the 
Floras or from Brent, to the occurrences of that 
afternoon’s Drosche drive. 
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His own conscience was enough of an accuser, 
however; and for two or three weeks he was per- 
petually harassed by a fear of detection. For his 
life he could not recollect exactly what he had 
said or done to the young lady in the Drosche. 
Who could she have been ? 

It had so happened that just at that time there 
had been an unusually large influx of American 
tourists into Dresden. Consequently, at every 
fresh introduction, our hero shivered anew, fear- 
ing to be arraigned as an abductor. 

Finally he grew to have such a horror of 
recognition, that he threw aside the Italian cloak 
and hat, which he hoped might have helped to 
disguise him. 

With secret laughter the three friends noticed 
this sacrifice of his fancy. Brent at once substi- 
tuted his own cloak and hat, which were fac 
similes of Childreth’s, by others less cunspicuous. 
Max, suspicious of every circumstance, questioned 
him regarding the exchange. 

“Oh!” answered Brent, gravely. “I thought 
it better, you know, not to risk an arraignment 
before the authorities on the serious charge of 
kidnapping.” 

Then he hurried off, leaving Max no little an- 
noyed. 

“It is clear that he and Flora suspect some- 
thing of the truth about that evening’s mystery,” 
he said to himself, plunging his hands into his 
pockets, and his chin into his bosom as he paced 
the room in perplexed thought. “I am _ not 
certain that they have not taken the other Flora 
into their confidence likewise. They have 
certainly some understanding together, from 
which I am excluded. How much do they 
know ?” 

A week or ten days later the suspicious calm 
was ruffled again, While searching through 
Childreth’s dressing closet for some of his own 
clothing, Brent came upon the discarded cloak. 

“ Hello! old fellow,” he cried, hauling it forth ; 
** What mystery doth this wrap enfold, that you 
have it thrust back into the darkest corner of 
your closet? ‘Murder,’ they say, ‘will out.’ 
Then who knows, but this garment may have its 
accusing tongue. Let’s see!” 

Max stood looking on, smiling, but seeming 
conscious as Brent, with the familiarity of an old 
friend, plunged his hand into the inner pocket of 
the cloak. 

“There is something here!” he announced 
presently, with a startled, mysterious air. He 
drew forth his hand quickly, and held up before 
Max’s eyes a dainty gray glove, embroidered and 
tasseled. 

Childreth’s face turned all shades of red; “ Is 
this—can it be’’—asked Brent in a tragic whisper. 
“ Is this, Max, a relic of your Sabine victim ?” 

“ Don’t be a blockhead, George Brent. Of 
course it is no such thing,’”’ answered Childreth 





promptly, as he strode forward to take the glove. 
“That is the glove. No! it cannot be, either. 
I’ve not had on that cloak since that evening, 
and I’ve religiously changed her glove every 
time to the pocket I was wearing at that time.” 

“In the name of truth, what are you talking 
about, Childreth? I verily believe you are 
about off your balance anyhow, of late.” 

But Max had now his hand into the pocket of 
the coat he had on, and from thence had drawn 
out the mate to the glove he held in his other 
hand, They were veritable mates—there could 
not be the shadow of a doubt about that. Still 
Max was frantically comparing them, lying side 
by side on his palm. Tassel for tassel, button 
for button, finger for finger, they were identically 
the same, excepting the one was for the right 
hand, the other for the left. They were mates— 
yet one had lain jerdu in that horrible cloak 
pocket all those weeks in which he had been 
surreptitiously fondling its dainty little counter- 
part. 

Brent found himself wholly unprepared for the 
effect of the discovery upon his friend Childreth, 
Suddenly he dashed the gloves upon the table, 
and, thrusting his fingers through the masses of 
his waving hair, rushed about the room in a 
frenzy of excitement. As suddenly, then, he 
came toa stand beside the table, and tenderly 
took up the misused kids. 

‘*‘ Brent,” he said solemnly, “as sure as you 
are a living man, the gloves are hers 1” 

“Hers? Whose?” 

“ Why, Miss Garnett’s, of course. Don’t you 
see this glove—the left-hand one—is the glove I 
stole from her that day in the Gemdlde Gallerie ; 
and this other, you know, must have come into 
my possession somehow that evening when I 
stole her.” 

“ Stole whom ?” asked Brent, making a des- 
perate effort to control his risibles. 

‘‘Miss Flora Garnett, Brent, Don’t you see 
how it was? Shades of destruction, George,”’ a 
sudden light dawning upon him. “I believe 
this is the very ‘thing you, and she, and Flora 
have been laughing in your sleeves about. Man 
alive, Brent! I can’t see anything specially funny 
in it for you to whoop over so.” 

George Brent was in reality shouting and leap- 
ing about the room like a dancing dervish. 

“ Brent,” cried Max, seizing him by the arm 
to bring him to a standstill, “ Have you known 
all this time that it was Flora Garnett I ran off 
with that evening ?” 

Brent nodded, and holding his sides, set off 
laughing again. 

Childreth shook him to a centre of gravity 
once more, 

“ How did you find out about the thing?” he 
asked with ludicious solemnity. 

“At first, through the insignificant circum- 
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stance of being the young man whose Drosche 
and driver and siisse Fraulein you so uncere- 
moniously decamped with on that occasion.” 

“Is it possible? There is, then, not a shade 
of hope.” . 

Childreth released Brent’s arm, and tore at his 
own locks savagely. Brent waited—suppressing 
another explosion. 

“ Did she—did Miss Garnett tell you @// that 
happened after I got into the Drosche ?” 

“ Yes, she told me some things,” significantly. 

“ Did she tell you that I had the audacity to 
call her dear Flora, dear girl, and darling ?” 

“* No.” 

“Did she tell you that I had the presumption 
to put my arm about her, and draw her close to 
my side ?”’ 

“ Gewhilikins! no. She said you were fra- 
ternally tender.” 

“T fraternally hugged her !”” said Max. 

Brent set off again like a whirligig. 

af‘ Max,” said he, spinning to the side of his 
forlorn friend—* Max, did you—now own up—did 
you go so far as to fraternally—kiss her ?” 

“No,” said Childreth, laughing for the first 
time. “I am tempted, though, to wish I had.” 

“Do it yet, Childreth! Now is your chance, 
old fellow! What a muddle this litile job of the 
Fates will always be, if you turn coward at this 
crisis.”’ 

Max took one or two rapid turns about the 
room ; then he caught up his hat. 

* You at least remind me, Brent, that I should 
not delay my confession and apology to Miss 
Garnett.” 

He was on his way to the Hofe/ de Saxe, be- 
fore Brent could collect himself to say a word. 
But George enjoyed another dervish dance at his 
expense, as he saw that the gray gloves had dis- 
appeared also. 

Then he settled his risibles, and went to tell 
the other Flora how he had unwittingly (?) be- 
trayed Miss Garnett’s secret to her abductor. 

Miss Garnett was a little surprised at the early 
call of Mr. Max Childreth ; but, in the six weeks 
of their acquaintance, they had arrived at quite a 
familiar stage of friendship. 

So she went down to extend to him a smiling 
welcome. He advanced eagerly to receive her. 

“T have started out this morning,” he said, 
“in search of a Cinderella,” 

* Do I look as if I had come from the ashes ?” 
she said, glancing up at him with her bright 
smile. 

“ No,” he answered ; “ but you look as Cinde- 
rella must have done when the Prince saw her. 
I think you must be the Cinderella I am in 
search of.” 

There was a something in his gaze which 
caused her own eyes to falter a little, while the 
rose pink deepened in her cheek. 





“ It is easily proven,” she said. “ Where is the 
slipper I am to try on?” 

“ Will not a German‘ Handschuh’ test your 
proprietorship as well?” he asked, producing 
the tasseled gloves. 

She started, coloring deeply. 

“Whose are they ?”’ she asked after an instant’s 
hesitation, and trying to carry off the sudden at- 
tack with a brave face. 

** One of them is yours, I am certain,” he said, 
growing the least bit confused, as a peculiar 
smile curved his lips. 

* Ah! then; you did at last trace my truant 
glove to its resting place in your pocket ?” 

“How did you suspect where it was?’ he 
asked, disconcerted. 

“Its tassel was a pretty good sign to be left 
hanging out to public view.” 

« What an idiot you must have thought me!’’ 

“ Ask your friend, Mr. Brent; he will tell you 
I thought you worse than that.” 

« What did you think I was?” 

“A kleptomaniac! And’ —she continued 
quickly, determined if possible to turn the tables 
upon him completely—“ afterwards I had reason 
to know that you would not only appropriate 
gloves and such small articles, but that you were 
a kidnapper as well!” 

“ Stop!’’ he commanded, imperatively. “ You 
have no right to bring sucha grave charge against 
one unless you can prove it. Hearsay evidence 
will not do this. Were you therefore on the spot 
when my kidnapping was done ?” 

She blushed furiously. 

“Your sister’s word was evidenee enough for 
me,’ she replied, evading his question. 

“ Then after all it was only my sister to whom 
I was ‘ fraternally tender’ that evening ?”’ 

Her blushes spread over neck and brow, and 
her brave eyes fell. 

* Flora, dear,” he whispered almost in her ear, 
“if you try so hard to prove an alibi, you may 
defraud me of the sweetest memory of my life. 
If I should repeat the offence of that evening, 
would you cry so sternly; ‘ How dare you—how 
dare you ?’ or if I should—” his arm was stealing 
about her waist. 

She moved swiftly beyond his reach to the far 
end of the sofa. 

“* What traitor has betrayed me?” she asked. 

He showed her the mate to the glove he had 
stolen. “ Here is the traitor—this little glove of 
the Cinderella who fled from me, not in a pump- 
kin chariot—but in a Dresden Drosche. Put it 
on, and if I see it does not fit I shall rest satis- 
fied that you are not my Cinderella,” 

After some persuasion she tried the glove on ; 
it fitted to a nicety every curve and dimple of her 
hand! She stretched it out, the pretty tassels 
falling away from her rounded arm. 

* Well,” she said, glancing at him, coyly. 
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He wok the gloved hand in both of his— 

“Can you not say: * Well, my prince— fair 
maid and true, who wears the Handschuh.’”’ 

“TI can say: * Well, my kidnapper!’” she 
answered, with a nervous little laugh. 

*“ What an idiot I was, not to recognize that 
dear laugh of yours,’’ he cried in an ecstacy, as 
he passed his arm swiftly about her, drawing her 
towards him with a more decidedly tender clasp 
than that bestowed upon her in their memorable 
Drosche drive. 

A few days later Brent came alone to tell Miss 
Garnett that he and the other Flora had) agreed 
together to propose a double wedding scheme to 
her and Max. 

After talking the matter over, Flora thought to 
ask him how the glove she had dropped in the 
Drosche, had gotten into the pocket of Childreth’s 
cloak. 

“ Johann,” he answered, “ brought the glove 
to me the day after your abductien, and I held it 
in reserve until I thought it time for a climax. of 
affaires du coeur all around. Then I dropped 
the glove into Max’s pocket to act as a sort of a 
bait. Once you and he were entrapped, there 
was no difficulty in getting the other Flora to 
listen to reason: Yet, after all, the glove only 
finished the work Cupido’s arrow commenced.” 

“Cupido’s arrow?’ she repeated in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

“Yes, Mengs’ Cupido was sharpening his 
arrow for you that first morning you met together 
in the Gemdlde Gallerie. Was he, not, Chil- 
dreth ?” 

“Cupido is surely of age to answer your 
charge for himself—ask him,” said Max Chil- 
dreth, who had quietly entered the room and was 
standing at the back of Flora Garnett’s chair. 
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BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 


It was one of the most beautiful days in that 
most beautiful of months, June. The sky was 
brilliantly blue, undimmed. by even a passing 
cloud; the sun shone down with a power that 
was tempered by a refreshing westerly breeze; 
and a merry group gathered in a charming bit 
of pine woods about three miles from New Myrtle, 
unanimously voted it— 

“The very day for a pic-nic! We couldn’t 
have had a better one if it had been made to 
order.” 

The pine woods lay along the shores of Myrtle 
river, a narrow stream, but swift and deep; and 
one of its tributaries, Crystal creek, which was 
shallow, save here and there sluggish and half- 
hidden by the over-arching trees, And it was 
this creek, rather more than the giant pine trees, 
that made this a favorite spot for pic-nics ; for it 





was a capital fishing-ground, and not only gave 
amusement, but also a part of the a/ fresco din- 
ner. 

So, as soon as the merry-makers arrived, a 
part of them went directly to the creek, armed 
with, fishing-rods; and the rest looked to the 
lunch-baskets, to gathering fuel for the gypsy fire, 
to setting up the croquet wickets, and to slinging 
the hammocks. Then they separated into smal] 
groups, into trios or into pairs, these latter, of 
course, being lovers. But all the lovers could 
not separate into pairs; Claude Alleine and 
Maurice Caldwell would persist in attaching them- 
selves to the same girl, Ernestine Ledyard; and 
lola Thorpe and Lucy Warner suddenly evinced 
an affection for hes, too, 

Nobody wondered that Ernestine was always 
the centre of numerous admirers and friends ; she 
was not only an ainiable and very agreeable girl, 
but she was.a beauty—/he beauty of New Myrtle. 
A quantity of golden-brown hair waved naturally 
around her well.poised head; golden-brown eyes 
danced with pleasure or gathered a velvety dark- 
ness from sympathy with others’ sorrows; a fair 
white skin neither needed nor received any ad- 
ventitious aids from powder or enamel, and a 
pair of pouting lips spoke mutely of kisses, 

“ Miss Ledyard,” said Alleine, suddenly ; 
“yon didn’t wear any of the heliotrope I sent 
you!”’ 

“ No,’”’ answered Ernestine with a blush; had 
he not the day before asked her if she knew the 
signification of heliotrope ? * It fades so easily.” 

“ Nevertheless it is sweet while it lasts.” 

“Yes; but I like something more enduring, 
even if less delicious.” 

“ Are roses enduring ?”’ asked Alleine, 

* More so than heliotrope. Why do you ask ?” 

«* T’ll tell the man to give me something endur- 
ing next time,’ was Alleine’s complacent remark. 
He knew nothing about flowers, except that 
some had a more powerful odor than others, and 
sent them to Ernestine simply because it was the 
correct thing to do, 

“Carnations are enduring as well as sweet,” 
suggested Caldwell, looking earnestly at Miss 
Ledyard, who said ; 

“ Yes; but as your carnationsand Mr. Alleine’s 
heliotrope arrived at the same moment, I could 
not wear either; it would not do to slight one 
of you, or to wear both flowers and have one look 
neglected and dead before I arrived here.” 

* Did you send Miss Ledyard a bouquet, too ?” 
asked Alleine of Caldwell in a half insolent tone. 

“Only a few carnations from my sister’s 
garden.” 

“Oh! garden flowers!’ exclaimed Alleine, as 
if they were as far beneath a florist’s, as Caldwell 
was below him—in his own estimation. 

This double gift had put Ernestine in the very 
situation she had been trying to avoid. Both 
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men loved her, and she knew it; both had been 
endeavoring for weeks to get her to show some 
decided preference for one of them, but so far 
she had been cautiously neutral; but she could 
plainly see that the day of decision was near at 
hand, and she was troubled. It was not her de- 
sire to keep both men at her side that induced 
her to temporize with them, but simply because 
she could not make up her mind which of them 
to accept; she could not decide whether she 
loved either. 

Alleine had strong arguments in his behalf. 
He was wealthy, he had traveled far and wide, 
his father was an old schoolmate and dear friend 
of Mr, Ledyard’s, he was a capital dancer, an 
indefatigable rider, driver, skater and archer, and 
was the most gallant of carpet-knights. This last 
may not seem an all-important qualification ; never- 
theless the little courtesies of life, the delicate at- 
tentions, the pleasant word and the ready smile, 
are by no means without their effect upon any 
woman, young or old. To be sure, there was a 
rumor that he had been very wild, and the more 
serious-minded in New Myrtle affirmed that he 
was still sowing that crop whose harvest is so 
often disastrous; but Mr. Ledyard “ pooh-poohed” 
such an idea when Ernestine once suggested it. 

Caldwell had but one advantage over Alleine, 
his face; Maurice Caldwell had nothing on his 
conscience that forbade his looking any man 
squarely in the eye, and there were no hard lines 
around his mouth, no crow’s feet in the corners 
of his eyes, Claude Alliene would cheerfully have 
given a thousand dollars for every line if he could 
have thus obliterated the marks of dissipation on his 
face; not that he repented of the wasted hours, 
and money, and. energy, but only that he knew 
that those lines were not becoming, and he feared 
(rightly) that in thoughtful moments Ernestine 
would place Caldwell’s honest countenance and 
unsullied character far above his own wealth and 
accomplishments. 

Caldwell had half New Myrile, but none of the 
Ledyards, on his side. Alleine had friends at 
court every hour in the day. The real wonder 
was that Ernestine had not allowed the latter to 
speak long ago. 

But while | am sketching the portraits of these 
rival lovers, a new comer has approached the 
group who had been discussing heliotrope and 
carnations; lola Thorpe was the first to notice 
her. 

“Look!” she said in a lowtone. “ Who is 
this?” 

“One of the witches in Macbeth,’’ answered 
Alleine. 

“ The horrid old crone!” cried Lucy Warner 
in dismay. 

“I do believe it is a gypsy!” exclaimed Er- 
nestine. 

“1 shouldn't wonder,” Caldwell rejoined, “I 





heard there was a band of them in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

“She has heard that there is a picnic here 
to-day, and wants to turn a penny by telling a 
fortune or two,” was Alleine’s solution of the 
mysterious appearance, 

Sure enough, such was the dark-eyed, dark- 
skinned woman’s errand. Glancing piercingly 
at the three girls, she said to Iola: 

“ Cross my palm with a piece of silver, fair lady, 
and I will tell you something you would like to 
hear.” 

“O, Iam afraid! Yet I'd like to—would you, 
girls?” 

“ Yes, do, Iola,’’ cried Lucy Warner, “ and 
then I’ll have mine told—do!”’ 

“And you also, Miss Ledyard,” said Alleine, 
very impressively, to Ernestine. “ Let us a// be 
horoscoped, or whatever you call it; I'll cross her 
palm for the whole party!’ continued he, as if 
suddenly inspired, 

“ Will you join us?” said Ernestine to Cald- 
well, who hesitated a moment before replying. 

* Of course he will, to oblige a lady! Espec- 
ially when you make a point of it,” interposed 
Alleine, lightly. 

“Do you make a point of it, Miss Ledyard?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Then I obey! Come, Miss Thorpe, encour- 
age us by hearing your own fate: first.” 

So Iola, and then Lucy, had their fortunes told ; 
hut they do not concern our story, so I omit them. 
Looking closely at Ernestine’s palm, the woman 
said, very slowly: 

“One among a thousand! A bright past—a 
bright future—a long, clear life line, not marred 
by the death, sickness, nor trouble from begin- 
ing to end—a marriage close at hand—a rich 
husband—a handsome, dark-eyed man, an ele- 


gant man—how he loves you! Ah, lady, I have - 


never seen such a future in any one’s hand,” 

They all laughed and congratulated Ernestine ; 
all, that is, but Maurice Caldwell—for he was fair 
haired and blue-eyed, while his rival was “ rich 
and dark-eyed, handsome and elegant.” 

“Pshaw!”? he muttered. “Who puts any 
faith in such stuff? As if any one could pro- 
phesy the future, or describe the past by looking 
at a few lines in a person’s hand!” 

“So!” exclaimed the gypsy, angrily. “ You 
doubt my powers! I will prove them.” 

And grasping his hand suddenly and firmly, 
she was examining it before he knew what she 
was about. 

* Be sure and tell the truth,” said Alleine war- 
ningly. 

The woman made no reply. Looking intently 
at Caldwell’s palm, she seemed to heed no one 
around her, but the bystanders noticed that her 
face was full of emotion; fear or horror seemed to 
succeed anxiety, and then she spoke, her previous 
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iilence giving added weight to her tardy words: 
“A fair face is often a fair cloak for a foul 
character. You have a secret—a dark ‘secret ’— 
Caldwell started—* but it will come to light 
when you least expect it’’— 

“ Nonsense !’’ he cried, trying to free his hand. 
 T have no dark secrets.” 

But the woman continued: 

“You have a rival in your lady’s favor; he will 
win—you will die unwed—beware, your life-line 
is short, it is crossed by—ah! blood, blood!” 

And dropping his hand abruptly, she started 
back as if murder were done before her very 


eyes. Anawkward silence seemed imminent, but 
Caldwell, overcoming a momentary terror, 
warded it off by saying : 

“ Finish your story, my good woman! Who is 


to murder me? 
know,” 

“ The hangman!” was the horrible reply, as the 
gypsy turned and disappeared in the woods. 

“She didn’t tell your fortune, Alleine,” Cald- 
well said: he was the only one who retained his 
composure. 

“No matter; we’ve heard enough for to-day.” 

And Lucy Warner whispered to Ernestine : 

“ What an unfeeling creature Maurice Caldwell 
No one else could be 
so cold, with such words ringing in his ears.” 

* Perhaps he don't believe it.’’ 

* Didn’t you see how he started when she 
spoke of his dark secret? Innocent people do 
not dread having their secrets hinted at.” 

Lucy Warner's opinion seemed to be general, 
for of course the dire prediction traveled apace, 
as does all ill news; and in an hour there was no 
one in the grove who did not fully believe that a 
future convict was among them, and it threw a 
gloom over the picnic that began so brightly. 

Caldwell disappeared soon after the gypsy did, 
and was seen no more that day; but Alleine, 
with a generosity that did him great credit in the 
estimation of those who knew his jealousy of his 
rival, made no allusion to his absence or to the 
fate predicted for him. 

“TI do not believe in fortune-telling, as you 
know,” was the verdict of Ernestine’s father, when 
Iola Thorpe recounted their adventures at Mr. 
Ledyard’s tea-table that evening; “and I have 
no superstitions ; but I presume the old hag knew 
what she was talking about. The wandering 
creatures pick up many bits of information in the 
course of their travels, and no doubt this woman 
has seen and heard of Caldwell before; she 
would hardly dare to speak so plainly without 
some good reason.” 

This verdict was not long in reaching Cald- 
well’s ears. The day after it was repeated to him 


Forewarned is forearmed, you 


must be—a perfect icicle! 


he saw Ernestine in her garden as he was passing 
her house, and entering the familiar gate, he said 
to her: 











“Miss Ledyard, I hear that your father has a 
very bad opinion of me; that, without any just 
cause, he believes me to be a®criminal and 


doomed to the gallows. Is it true ?” 

“ Papa don’t believe in predictions, but—but he 
says sometimes they hear things—”’ 

“ Miss Ledyard, surely you do not believe it ?” 

“Why don’t you deny the story? Your 
silence makes people think hard things.” 

Now, Ernestine did not believe him a wicked 
man ; it was only that he might clear himself in 
others’ eyes that she wanted him to defend him- 
self; but he misunderstood her. 

“ Miss Ledyard, I do not deny it. If any one 
can think it possible for me to be a fair-seeming 
villain; if anyone can even ask me, ‘Is it true ?’ 
his or her friendship is weak, and not worth 
having. Allow me to wish you a good-evening,”’ 
and raising his hat politely, he left her without 
saying another word, 

Ernestine was so taken by suprise to find that 
he thought she was doubting him, that for a 
moment she could not speak; by the time words 
came to her lips, he was gone. But he had left 
behind him an echo of despair from the tones of 
his voice, and the pained, grieved look in his 
dark blue eyes haunted Ernestine for many a day ; 
now, for the first time, she read her own heart 
and knew that she loved him, and as weeks passed 
without her seeing him, her love and pity intensi- 
fied one another. 

He left New Myrtle. Every one but Ernestine 

said that it was a guilty conscience that drove 
him away, and every one else firmly expected that 
when he did return, it would be to the county 
jail. 
' Alleine, flattering himself that he had a smooth 
path before him, proposed to Ernestine and was 
rejected ; he was also informed, when he ventured 
to remind her that a rich and dark-eyed husband 
was prophesied for her, that she not only did not 
love him, but that she had no confidence in him, 
and did not desire his further visits. Of course, 
he appealed to Mr. Ledyard; and now the 
gypsy’s predictions concerning Ernestine’s cloud- 
less future began to be marvellously falsified ; 
there was almost a quarrel between her and the 
rest of her family about this proposal of Alleine’s, 
but it was averted by the death of Mr. Ledyard, 
and later by the arrest of Alleine himself for a 
murderous assault upon a comrade, who, how- 
ever, eventually recovered, and Alleine escaped 
a trial for murder. 

After this, nothing was said about his proposal 
to Ernestine; he had the grace to go away from 
New Myrtle until his escapade should be some- 
what forgotten. 

A year passed, and again it was June. Alleine 
returned to New Myrtle along with the straw- 
berries, handsomer and more captivating than 
ever, and again there was a picnic in the pine 
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grove. The same band of gypsies was encamped 
near by, and one of them, not Caldwell’s prophet- 
ess, came intoethe grove to ply her trade. 

“No,” said Ernestine, when the woman ap- 
pealed to her; “I don’t want to hear any more 
predictions ; I heard more than enough last year,” 

* Where zs Caldwell, I wonder ?” said Iola, 

“I saw him this morning,” answered her 
cousin Tom; “he had just arrived in town.” 

The gypsy, finding that no one heeeded her, 
touched Alleine, and begged to tell his fortune. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Iola, ‘“ You didn’t have 
yours told last year when we did,” 

“1 am faithless;’? but this answer was not 
enough for lola ; catching Alleine’s hand in hers, 
she presented it to the gypsy, who said, 

* No wonder the gentleman does not want his 
life read !” 

“ What do you see 2?” asked Iola, adding : 

“ Look at him; he is positively pale! I be- 
lieve he is afraid !’’ 

“IT am not! Go on with your mummery.” 

“ Mummery!" retorted the woman, ironically. 
* You dare not deny what I will read!  Dissi- 
pation—cruelty—a cruel wrong done to a rival— 
falsehood—a life-line broken by—but there! I 
will not read further! I can see no good in 
store for you; mend your ways while you may !” 

“ Gypsies are the ruin of our pic-nics,”. mur- 
mured Iola Thorpe, plaintively. “Come; let us 
forget it! We were scared at our shadows last 
year; let us be more sensible now.” 

“I hate the sight of a fortune-teller!’’ cried 
Ernestine, “ Poor Maurice Caldwell-—”’ 

“Pshaw! Don’t waste pity on, him!” ex- 
claimed Alleine. 

“ I don’t waste it; Lgive it where it is needed.” 

* You don’t think him ill-used ?”’ asked lola, 

“1 certainly do! I think that New Myrtle 
treated him scandalously.” 

“Rumor says that You jilted him; a queer 
way of proving your esteem,” sneered Alleine. 

“ Rumor says false. Mr. Caldwell never did 
me the honor to professs himself my lover.” 

“ Honor ?” 

“ Yes, honor, Any woman would be honored 
by his love—or by any honest man’s,” added 
Ernestine, fearing that she had said too much. 

* Caldwell may be an honest man, but sneak- 
ing away from town don’t look like it,” sug- 
gested Alleine ; “ for all we know the hangman 
may only be waiting for him.” 

“Come, come Alleine!” said Thorpe, seeing 
anger burning in Ernestine’s eyes. “It won't 
do for you to talk about hangmen; if Louis Jeff- 
ries hadn’t had a good constitution, you might be 
in a tight place just now yourself.” 

“Oh, if Caldwell has so many defenders, I 
will call him a saint, or what you please,” an- 

swered Alleine; then in a lower tone, for Ernes- 
tine’s ear only ; “ Perhaps I am indebted to Mr. 


Caldwell’s fascinations for your refusal of me ?”’ 

“You are,” was the unexpected reply. 

“ Then I will endeavor to find Caldwell and 
tell him the good fortune in store for him, a—” 
** Here I am; what have you to say to me?” 
Ernestine and Alleine both started; they had 
not observed the unexpected approach of Cald- 
well, and his voice surprised them. They were 
silent for an instant, then Ernestine advanced and 

holding out her hand said: 

“I am very glad to see you at home again.” 

Her tone was truthful: pressing the proffered 
hand he asked: 

“ Have you changed your bad opinion of me ?” 

“1 never had any but kindly thoughts of you, 
Mr. Caldwell! You misjudge me.” 

“ Yes, Ernestine has just been defending you,”’ 
said Iola, “ You ought to have heard her.”’ 

“Yes, it would have done you good,” sneered 
Alleine. 

“ Then, now that I am sure of one friend, I 
will explain the events of a year ago,”’ said Cald- 
well, linking his arm within Alleine’s, and then 
shouting, “‘ Come! I am ready!” 

* The fortune-teller of a year ago now caine 
forward, and Caldwell said: 

“ Friends, this good woman has a little story 
to tell. Don’t go, Alleine,” and he held his arm 
firmly, “the story may not be new to you, bu I 
want you to hear it.” 

“Never mind, old woman!” cried Alleine 
hastily, “Iwill own up! You see last year I 
got up a little joke ; I persuaded this woman to tell 
your fortune, Miss Ledyard, and Caldwell’s. I 
didn’t suppose you'd take it so seriously ”— 

“That will do, Mr. Alleine,” interposed 
Ernestine. “ We understand this now! You 
bribed her to ruin Mr, Caldwell’s character and 
then tried to advance your own interests at his 
expense! !f this is your idea of a joke, it is not 
mine.” 

Ernestine spoke so contemptuously that Alleine 
could not make any reply. Caldwell dropped 
his arm, and he left the group without a word. 

“ How did you find it out ?” asked Thorpe. 

“| suspected some trick, and I first questioned, 
then threatened and bribed the woman, until she 
told me all, If Alleine had staid away from 
New Myrtle, I would not have exposed him ; but 
I feared that he would renew his suit to Miss 
Ledyard, and I was determined that she should 
not be deceived by him if I could help it.” 

“You need not have worried about that,” 
laughed Thorpe. 

“ Why ?” asked Caldwell, surprised. 

“ Ask her! Come, Iola, let’s go and play 
croquet,” 

Encouraged by Ernestine’s blushes, Caldwell 
followed this advice, and never regretted it. 





No one in New Myrtle has any faith wow in 
fortune-telling or any predictions for the future. 
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Fecs. 1, 2 AND 3.—TIDY. 
The tidy is of Congress canvas of cream color. 


| broidery, or may be dotted over at intervals with 
The borders shown in Figs, 2 and 3 may be 
| 


small designs. 

Fig. 3. 
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chosen according to taste; these borders, after | ene 
drawing the threads as shown in design, may be | 
worked with crewel, Andalusian wool, or em- | 
Fig. 2. 
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Fics, 4 AND 5. —LADY' S BAG. 
Lady’s bag, made of black satin, and embroid- 


broidery silk, according to taste. The edge of = = 
the tidy is of écru torchon lace; the centre may | ered with lilacs in their natural colors. The 
be ornamented with a single design in em- | bag is made up with a silk cord all around it, and 
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tassels upon the corners ; a cord and tassel is tied 
around it apparently, but in reality only by way 
of ornament, as ribbon strings draw it together, 


Fics. 6 AND 7,—CHILD’S STOCKING IN 
SQUARES OF THREE COLORS. 

The pattern of this little sock is knitted in 
Saxony wool in blue, red, and white, The direc- 
tions are rather troublesome to follow. You re- 
quire § No. 14 needles, On 4 needles cast on 20 
stitches on each with white wool, knit 30 rounds 
of 2 purl, 2 plain, then 8 rounds of blue wool, 
12 rounds of white, 8 rounds of red, and 12 of 
white. In the next round you increase 5 stitches 
on each needle, so that you have a hundred alto- 
gether. You begin these squares with blue 
wool, *knit 4, make 1, knit 2 together, turn, purl 
6, turn, knit 4, knit 3 together, turn, purl 5, turn, 





and are fastened upon the under side so as to at- 
tach the bag tothe arm. Full working size for 
the embroidery is given in Fig. 5. 


knit 4, knit 2 together, turn, purl 5, turn, knit 4, 
knit 2 together, turn, purl 5, turn, knit 4, knit 2 
together, turn, purl 5, leave the wool a quarter 
of a yard long, then kait the next 5 stitches in 


the same manner; repeat from*, Work the 
whole round. with blue in this manner. The 
next round of squares is reversed ; by this means 
you do not require the constant joining. Turn 
the work, and have the wrong side towards you, 
on the side of the last 5 white, take up with red 
wool as if for purling § stitches, turn, *knit them 
back, turn, purl 4, the last purl together with the 
next white, turn; repeat from* till these 5 white 
are knitted up, then without any break take up 5 
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more red on the side of these § white, and work 
off with the next 5 stitches until all are raised 


round the row. You now reverse the work again, 
and work with white wool. You repeat these 
three rows of squares three times more; end 
with a row of blue. You then work 14 rounds 
of white wool in ribs of 1 plain, ¥ purl, 8 rounds 
of blue, 12 of white, 8 of red, 6 of white, in the 
first row. Decrease 1 oneach side ofthe back, and 
the same in every 4th row, until you have made 
12 stitches less. Then finish the number of rows. 
The foot is worked in white only, Divide the 
stitches—32 for the front, 36 for the back. Knit 


Fic. 8.—REINS FOR A CHILD. 
These reins are rather a novelty. The centre 
is formed of a piece of cloth, red or brown, with 
a horse appliqué or worked upon it, It is lined 
through with silk, bound round with strong braid, 








and purl 18 rows for the heel,—1oth row. Knit 
2 together twice on each side the centre, rest 
plain.—2oth row, Purl.—2ist. Knit 2 together 
on each side of the centre, rest plain.—22d. 
Piain.—23rd. Knit 2 together in the centre, 


Fig. 7. 


rest plain.—24th. Cast off. Take upon the heel 
21 stitches, . Knit the foot. 3 rows plain, De- 
crease on each side the heel, repeat this until 
you have the same number of stitches for the un- 
der part and front, then 20 rounds plain, and de- 
crease on each of the front and heel for the we 
every 3d row. 


| ornamented in the front with bells; the reins are 
of strong knitting in Alloa wool, sewn together 
to make them round; to these you also attach 


the little bells. Strings are also attached to the 
cloth, to tie it round the waist of the wearer. 
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Fig. 9. 


Fics. 9, 10, I§ AND 12.—DOILY IN OUT- 
LINE-WORK. 

Linen or washing-silk may be used for the 

foundation of the doily; the design may be 


worked in cording and long stitches with wash- 
ing-silk, ingrain cotton, or crewel, according to 


taste. The foundation may be frayed out to form 
the fringe, and either of the headings may be 





worked above it, as shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 
The design is given in full working size in Fig. 
g, and can easily be traced off by using tissue 
paper. Pm 
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Little mats add greatly to the appearance of a 
washstand or dressing-table. For a washstand a 
set of four mats is required, thus: two large 
round ones for the basin, a narrow one for the 
soap-dish, and one for a ¢arafe of water. Of 
course, the size, shape, and.mumber of the mats 
in a set must vary-according to the arrangement 
of the articles on the washstand. Mats for this 
purpose may be made of piqué braided, or of 
crash, brown holland, or oatmeal cloth, worked 
with stars:in wool, The mats on the dressing- 


| table should correspond with those on. the wash- 


stand, or if preferred, may match the drapery on 
the table. Some of the most dainty mats of this 
sort are made thus: cut a circle of cardboard the 
size you intend your mat to bé, and cover it with 
pink muslin, or whatever matches your table ; 


| cover this with French muslin, and arrange 


around it a double or treble row of lace, headed 
by a ruching of silk or satin, 
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Fig. 13. 
Fig 16. 
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wr ;, Fics. 13, 14, 15 AND 16.—FICHU, WITH JET 
L Aad oe v7 er NECKLET. 
LPO ARIS The fichu is of black lace; the necklet is of 
a ros .+ 2 jet beads. The necklet is shown as worn in 
: TNS Fig. 13, and the mode of fastening it with ribbon 
is shown in Fig. 14. The two designs given in 
Figs. 15 and 16 may either of them be used to 
form the necklet, and they will serve equally 
well for fringes for mantles, dresses, etc. The 
heading of Fig, 15 must be netted. The beads 
are strung upon the netting silk before filling the 
needle, and must be pushed down into the stitch 
in netting in the order shown in the design. 
The fringe loops are knotted in after the heading 
is finished. For Fig. 16a narrow plain gimp is 
used to fasten the bead fringe. The work is all 
done with strong thread, a needle, and beads. 
Not for years has jet been as fashionable as at 
present, and will be the coming season. Many 
ladies make the trimmings used upon their 
dresses; it is easy work and saves much in ex- 


pense. 
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RECIPES. 


LILY PICKLE, 
/ngredients,—One gallon of green tomatoes, 

Twelve onions, 
Six green peppers, 
Three quarts of chopped cabbage, 
Half pint of grated horse*radish, 
Half pint of white mustard seed, 
Pepper, 
Cloves, 

Chop the tomatoes fine, sprinkle with salt and let 
them stand twenty-four hours; drain off the liquor 
and throw it away, then add the onions, peppers 
and cabbage chopped fine, horse-radish and mus- 
tard-seed, black pepper, cloves to taste, cover with 
cold vinegar, and cover tightly. This makes a 
large quantity; half the rule can be used, 


CORN OYSTERS, 
ingredients. —Ejighteen ears of corn, 
One cup of milk, 
Teaspoonful of salt, 
Teaspoonful of pepper, 
One egg, 
Flour. 

Cut the raw corn from the cob, mix with it the 
milk, salt, pepper, egg well beaten, and flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; drop from a large 
spoon into boiling lard, and fry a nice brown. 


PEAR MARMALADE. 
Ingredients,—Pears, 
Sugar, 
Essence of cloves. 

Take the skin from the pears and boil them till 
very tender; weigh them; take half their weight in 
sugar, put it in a saucepan with a little water, and 
boil it, skimming it well, boil till a thick syrup is 
made, then add the pulp of the pears, and a few 
drops of essence of cloves, When cold it is ready 
for use, and is very nice for filling tartlets, 


PEACH CHARLOTTE, 
/ugredients.—Fine ripe peaches, 

Fresh sponge cake, 

One pint of cream, 

Line the bottom and sides of your dish with 
slices of fresh sponge cake, or delicate cake; pare 
ripe peaches, cut them in halves, sprinkle with 
sugar, and fill your dish with them. Whisk the 
cream (sweetened) ; as the froth rises take it off, pile 
it on the peaches, and send to the table before it 
falls, 


PICKLED DAMSON PLUMS. 


/ngredients.—Qne peck of plums, 
Seven pounds of sugar, 
One and a-half pints of vinegar, 
Nine spoonfuls of whole cloves, 
Nine spoonfuls of allspice. 

Make a syrup of the vinegar and sugar, add the 
spices, then put in the plums, which should be 
pricked with a straw or small tined fork, boil over a 
hot fire one hour and a-half, and stir constantly ; 
put in closely-covered jars. 





CHEESE CAKES. 


/ngredients,—One pint of milk, 
Five eggs, 
Half pound of blanched almonds, 


Half pound of white sugar, 
Quarter pound of butter, 
Rose water. 

Boil the milk, beat in yolks of the eggs and 
whites of two, boil this till the curd is hard, squeeze 
in a cloth till dry, add the almonds pounded fine, 
mix with the curd, the sugar, butter melted in a 
little rosé water, and four more eggs; mix this to- 
gether and bake in puff paste in small dishes or 
patty-pans, 

BREAKFAST ROLLS. 
Ingredients.—Two pounds of sifted flour, 
Two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
Two tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
Yolks of two eggs, 
Butter size of walnut, 

Mix the flour and sugar together; make a hole 
in the centre and put in the yeast, mix with a little 
water, let this stand all night; in the morning add 
the yolks of the eggs, and butter; also sufficient 
warm milk to be able to knead them into rolls. 
Bake half an hour in a quick oven. 


BosTON CREAM CAKES. 


/ngredients.—Half pound of butter, 
Three-quarters pound of flour, 
Eight eggs, 
One pint of water. 

Stir the butter into the warm water, set it on the 
fire, boil it, stirring it to prevent oiling; when it boils 
stir in the flour, boil one minute, take it off, and let 
it cool. Beat the eggs very light and stir into this 
paste. Bake on buttered tins ten minutes, drop- 
ping only a spoonful at a time. 

Inside Cream, 

Take from a quart of milk enough to wet four 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, add two eggs and two 
cups of sugar, boil the rest of the ntilk, pour on to 
corn starch, stir till cold, flavor with vanilla. Split 
the cakes and put in this mixture, 


MELON MANGOES, 


Ingredients.—Green melons, 
Cloves, 
Garlic, 
Ginger, 
Nutmeg, 
Mustard seed, 
Vinegar. 

Make a very strong brine and pour it boiling hot 
on to the melons, let them stand five or six days ; 
then cut a slit in the melons, take out all the inside 
and wash them clean; take equal parts of the 
cloves, garlic, ginger, nutmeg, put them into the 
melon, and fill up with mustard seed. Put into an 
earthen pot, and pour on to them boiling hot, two 
parts vinegar and one part mustard seed. Be sure 
to cover them, 
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RECIPES. 





TOMATO SvuP, 

/ngredients.—Five ripe tomatoes, 

One pint of water, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

One quart of milk, 

Butter, 

Two pounded crackers, 

Pepper and salt. 

Cut the tomatoes fine, and boil in the water and 
soda. When tender add the milk, small pieces of 
butter, pepper salt, and thicken with the pounded 
cracker. Serve hot, and is very nice. 


PRESERVED PEACHES. 
lugredients.—Six pounds of peaches, 
hree pounds of sugar. 

Take the best ftee-stone peaches, pare, stone and 
quarter them; strew the sugar, which should be the 
best coffee. crushed, over the peaches, and set them 
away in a covered dish for several hours, then put 
them in a preserving kettle, and boil very slowly for 
an hour or even more, skimming them well. 

SCALLOPED EGGs, 
lngredients.—Cold meat, 
Eggs, 
Pepper, 
Salt, 
Cracker crumbs, 
Butter. 

Mince fine any kind of cold, fresh meat; season 
with pepper and salt, adding a few crumbs; cover 
the bottom of a preserve-saucer with it, putting in 
each a bit of butter; break a fresh egg on the top 
of each, set it on a slide in the oven; when the egg 
begins to cook sprinkle on a few fine crumbs, with 
a dust of pepper and salt, send to the table very 
hot. 


BAKED APPLE DUMPLINGS, 
lngredients.—One quart of flour, 
Two teaspoonfuls of cream tartar, 
Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
Saltspoonful of salt, 
Two cups of milk, 
One teaspoonf! of soda, 
Tart apples. 

Stir the cream tartar into the flour, work in the 
butter, add salt, dissolve soda in hot water, put it in 
and then milk, roll quickly into piste half an inch 
thick, cut in squares, and place in centre a nice 
tart apple, pared and cored; bring the corners of 
paste together, pinch slightly and bake brown. 
Serve with sauce. 

HUCKLEBERRY CAKE, 
dngredients.—One cup of butter, 

‘lwo cups of sugar, 

One cup of sweet milk, 

Three cups of flour, 

One teaspoonful of soda, 

Five eggs, 

One quart of fresh huckleberries. 

Beat butter and sugar together, then the eggs 
well beaten, then the milk with the soda dissolved 
in it, then flour; when these are well mixed, add 
the berries which should be thickly dredged with 
flour. Bake in tin pans in a pretty quick oven. 
This is a delicious cake eaten hot for tea or lunch, 





IRISH BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 
/ngredients,—One and a half quarts of tepid water, 

Four tablespoonfuls yeast, 
Little salt, 
Three tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
Three tablespootifuls of milk, 
One-quarter teaspoonful of soda, 
Buckwheat. 

Put into a two-quart pitcher the warm water, 
yeast, and a pinch of salt, stir in enough buckwheat 
to make a thick batter, beat this thoroughly, and 
set it away to rise over night; cover the pitcher; in 
the morning add molasses, soda and milk, beat all 
together and pour from the pitcher upon a well 
heated griddle, 

MINCED MEAT AND POTATOES. 
Ingredients,—Minced beef or mutton, 
One onion, 
Mashed potato, 
Gravy, 
One tablespoonful of melted butter, 
One egg, 
Pepper, salt and mustard, 
One tablespoonful of cream, 

Mince the meat very fine with the onion added; 
season with salt, pepper, and make moist with the 
gravy, mash the potatoes, add the cream, butter 
and egg while very hot. Cover the meat with the 
potato and brown in the oven. 


A DELICIOUS MARMALADE, 


/ngredients.—One pound of cherries, 
One pound of currants, 
One pound of raspberries, 
Two pounds of sifted sugar. 

Stone the cherries, strip the currants, and do not 
weigh the fruit until ready to cook. Mash cur- 
rants, cherries, and raspberries together. Make 
the sugar into a syrup, skimming till clear, Put 
the fruit into a stone-china dish, pour the syrup, 
cold, over it, and cover the dish closely. Let it 
stand in a moderate oven four hours. Stir together 
well, and do not put into jars until perfectly cold. 

GERMAN DOUGHNUTS, 
ingredients,—One pound of flour, 

One-half pound of butter, 

Four eggs, 

Salt. 

Sift the flour and work in the butter; beat the 
eggs till light and knead into the mixture, adding 
iced water till it is about as thick as pie crust. 
Roll out thin, and cut into hearts, stars, circles, any 
fancy shape. Have a pot of boiling lard ready, and 
fry quickly till brown. Sift sugar on each one 
when done, and serve hot with coffee for breakfast. 

SUMMER PUDDING, 
Ingredients.—Bread and butter, 
One-fourth peck of large peaches, 
One lemon, 
One-half pound of sifted sugar. 

Pare the peaches, and cut them into small pieces. 
Cut the lemon into pieces, Add sugar and one cup 
of cold water. Stew all together fifteen minutes. 
Cut the bread into very thin slices, removing the 
crust. Butter each slice; line a dish with bread 
and butter; add a layer of stewed peaches, while 
hot; fill the dish with alternate layers of bread and 
fruit, the top one of the peaches. Set on ice one 
hour before serving. Eat with sugar and cream, 
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HOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CASEMENT PUZZLE. 

Each of the transoms or cross-bars of this case- 
ment is identical with one of the mullions or per- 
pendicular bars. The casement is, therefore, 
formed of five words, the letters of which are rep- 
resented by stars. 

'-—b--—#-— +--+ 
| | | | ! 
} | | | 
| | | ! 
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| ! | | | 
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! | | | 
! l | | 
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| | | ! | 
| | ! | | 
| | | | | 

fm — fh — fh - —  -—- F 

The upper transom signifies a musical and agree- 
able concordance of sounds. 

The second transom gives the name of a famous 
heroine in ancient history. . 

The third transom is a very important book, in 
which the events of her life are described. 

The fourth transom reveals the name of a city in 
Japan, 

The lowest transom expresses the term used for 
a permanent fund for support. 


A FRAME PUZZLE. 


Reading downwards the upper lines express the 
persons sent, and the better half of mankind. 
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The side lines making the frame are certain 
wonders of the sky, and persons too closely wedded 
# earth. 

The lower line is a general word for clothes, 


RIDDLE. 
My first is apt to bite you, 
My second wants to fight you, 
And my whole must needs affright you. 








CHARADE, 

My whole is a word of four syllables, each of 
which forms a complete word in itself. The first, 
a part of the dress of both man and woman. The 
second may stand for my first. The third is the 
first step in learning; and the fourth, although but 
one word, may contain many. The whole is a very 
important member of society. 

DECAPITATIONS, 
No. I. 
Behead a part of a window, and find what it may 


be made of, 
No. 2. 


Behead a venomous enemy of the human race, 

and find one that bites harder and grows bigger. 
No, 3. 

Behead the product of a tropical country, and 

find the chief product of the frigid zone. 
No. 4. 

Behead a wholesome vegetable, and find an in- 
toxicating drink, 

REBUS. 

In ancient times I was an instrument of torture ; 
and when beheaded, I then expressed the old 
woman that I punished; but in modern times, 
when beheaded, I express a young woman; and 
with my head, I am the ornament of hers. 

TRANSFORMATION, 
No. I. 

When merely myself, I am the abundant rich- 
ness of flowery growth. , 

Place a consonant at my head, and I describe the 
rich bloom of the rose; and also a modern word 
for the abundance of a spendthrift. 

With ancther head, I am one of the most exqui- 
site of-a woman's charms. 

Headed by another consonant, I am a beautiful 
material for her adornment. 

But changed again, 1 am what a dainty lady will 
anxiously avoid. . 

No. 2 

A word of four letters, I am the first name of one 
of the most delightful heroes of Irish romance. 
Place upon me a head—which he never had—I am 
his well-known nick-name. Change this head for 
another, and I will describe his head; but when 
changed again, I will show what he desired to be. 

ENIGMA. 
No, ft. 
Made on the land to travel on the water, 
We are the favorite of each son and daughter ; 
Swifter we move, the faster we are bound, 
Yet neither touch the sea, nor air, nor ground. 
Quick as the summer bird our strength we ply, 
Yet in the warmth we rest, and when it freezes—fly. 
No. 2. 
We travel much, yet prisoners be, 
And close confined te boot; 
No horse can faster move than we, ° 
And we always go on foot. 
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~ GAMES. 
THE NEWS 


Furnishes a pleasant entertainment for the social 
circle, as it can be so conducted as to amuse both 
old and young. Some one. with a knowledge of 
the game, must assume the leadership, and arrange 
the company on chairs, either in a row or circle. 
The leader is then seated at the head of the line, 
and instructs her next neighbor quietly how to 
answer her first questions at the beginning of the 
“ game, The leader, assuming a very important air, 
then asks with great emphasis : 

** Have you heard the news?” 

‘The neighbor answers “‘ No.” 

Leader.—‘‘Oh! Mr. Ardent has proposed to Miss 
Cool |" 

Neighbor.—'' How did he propose ?”’ 

Leader.—'' He proposed—so !"" assuming some 
attitude of sentimental devotion." 

Neighbor.—‘* Then what did she do?” 

Leader,—'' She fainted—-so!"’ falling into a re- 
cumbent posture. 

Having thus given an example to the company, 
each member is expected in turn to repeat the same 
news with every possible laughter-provoking varia- 
tion. 

Forfeits may be exacted according to fancy. 

THE LATEST NEWS 
Is an amusing variation upon the same theme, 
which makes it much more lively, or rather, boister- 
ous. 

The leader asks :—'' Have any of you heard the 
very latest news ?"’ 

The whole party answer at once—" No !” 

Leader.—* Mr, Ardent proposed to Miss Cool ! 
How do you think he aid it ?" 

Every member of the circle must instantly act the 
supposed scene. 

When this is accomplished, and the party have 
resumed their seats, the leader continues: ‘' Miss 
Cool fainted! Show me how she did it?” 

The whole company must then severally assume 
some Variety of posture to simulate the act. 

A profuse harvest of forfeits can be gathered from 
the luckless ones, who allow themselves to be 
amused by the antics of their companions. 


HISSING AND CLAPPING. 


For this game there must be aneven number of 
boys and girls, The little boys go out of the room, 
and the little girls sit in a row: they each choose a 
little boy, The boys come in one by one, and 
guess who has chosen them. When they guess 
right, they are clapped; when wrong, they are 
hissed. When the boys have found out who has 
chosen them, the little girls go out and the boys 
Stay in. 


CONTRADICTION. 


Four children hold a handkerchief by its four 
corners, one stands by. and when she says, ‘‘ Hold 
fast |’ they must let go ; when she says, ‘‘ Let go!"’ 
they must hold fast. If any one forgets, and obeys 
the command, he or she must pay a forfeit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JULY NUMBER. 


Box Pussle, 
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Picture Frame Pucstle. 


GNAWING 
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M E | L 
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Riddle. 
The alphabet. 

Egyptian Cress Puzzle. 
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Enigmas. 
No. tf. 
Pains. 
No. 2. 
Style. 
Buried Presidents. 
tr. Madison, 3- Jackson, 


2. Buchanan, 4. Washington, 





5. Fillmore. 
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LiI¥ERARY Novices. 


From WILLIAM S. GOTTSBERGER, New York :— 
HOMO SUM,a novel, by George Ebers, author 

of Uarda, etc. 

A novel by name, but really a most vivid and in- 
teresting history of the lives of the early anchorites, 
in the caves of Sinai, written after a visit of the 
author to the scenes described. The story is well 
written and the characters full of individuality. As 
a writer of the early ages, George Ebers stands un- 
rivaled, and this last work is also one of his best. 
THE SISTERS, a romance, by George Ebers. 

Regarded as a literary work and one of deep his- 
torical research, this book is full of value, while at 
the same time it is one of the most captivating of 
works of fiction offered this season. 

From T, B. PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

LUCIE RODEY, a novel, by Henry Greville. 

A society novel from the versatile pen of one of 
the most popular writers of French fiction. 

From D,. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 
SECOND THOUGHTS, by Rhoda Brougton. 

A sprightly novel that will make capital reading 
for seaside or mountain in summer. 

TWO RUSSIAN IDYLS. 

Short novelets in the convenient New Handy 
Volume Series, 

MUSIC RECEIVED :— 

From Geo. D, NEWHALL, Cincinnati, O.:— 
FIRST TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN MUSIC, 

by R. Challoner, for beginners on piano or cabi- 
net Organ. 

JESUS ONLY. Solo, by J. Remington Fairlamb. 
DOES HE LOVE ME? Ballad, by W. W. Gil- 


christ. 


* +QUR ARM CHAIR+« 


AUGUST, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 








We are quite well aware that arm chairs, in such 
weather as this in which we write, are corners for re- 
pose, comfortable nooks for afternoon siestas, easy 
lounging places in which to defy the scorching heat 
outside. But we scorn to put our editorial arm- 
chair to any such use, and have made it a centre 
around which to gather all the attraction we offer 
our reader this month, There will not be found 
one yawn from cover to cover, but from Darley’s 
exquisite design to the latest “ doings of the fash- 
ionable world,” it will be found to fully meet the 
high standard from which we are resolved never to 
fall off. 

The fashions are unusually attractive and full of 
variety, the caprices of the fickle goddess being foi- 








lowed in every twist and turn. The Work Depart- 
ment shows several most desirable patterns. 

We most especially commend to mothers the 
* Paper Doll's Houses"’ as affording an unlimited 
source of amusement and pleasure for little girls. 
The directions are so clear that any child can follow 
them. 

In the literary department our most popular 
authors are represented in stories and poems of 
interest, and we are sure many a pleasant summer 
hour will be passed in their company. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Makes a delicious drink. Dr. M. H. HENRY, the 
widely-known and eminent family physician, of 
New York, says : 

“ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate possesses claims as 
a beverage beyond anything I know of in the form 
of medicine, and in nervous diseases I know of no 
preparation to equal it.” 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
No, 31. 

The fancy for combinations of two or more mater- 
jials, and two or three shades of the same or con- 
trasting colors, in ladies’ costumes, has so long been 
approved by fashion, that it does not seem so 
strange to see upholsterers adopting such eccentrici- 
ties. To persons who are obliged to exercise 
economy, this style often proves quite a conven- 
ience ; as, if a careless domestic upsets a pitcher of 
lemonade over a pretty parlor chair, and ruins the 
covering of the seat, it will not be necessary to pro- 
cure the same expensive material as it was originally 
ornamented with, but a piece of your great-grand- 
mother's shaw! or quaint old gown, wiil be “ quite 
the thing,” and even more distingué. Figured 
materials are used for covering the main portion of 
chairs, sofas, etc., with puffings or plaitings of velvet 
or satin of some solid color, which will match the 
prevailing tint of the figured stuff, and serve as 
trimming and finish to the piece of furniture. These 
puffs or plaitings are put on around the front edge 
of chair and sofa seats, and sometimes on the upper 
edge of the back, if the shape of the chair or sofa 
will admit of it, and if there is no wood-work which 
is intended to be visible in such parts of the frame. 

Fig. 1. shows the frame of a pretty hexagonal 
sofa which can be readily constructed at home 


Fig. 1. 
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and Fig. 2. represents the appearance of such a 
frame when upholstered. This piece of furniture 
is intended to stand in the centre of a parlor, of 
course; and will only look well in a good-sized 
room, as it it takes up considerable space, and 
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therefore in a small apartment would make the 
other furniture look crowded. It would only be 
Suitable in a s#a// room which opens from a music- 
room; and there should be no other furniture in 
such an ante-room, as the sofa would then only be 
used at times by persons who were listening to the 
music from the adjoining apartment. The base of 
the frame is made of planks one inch in thickness ; 
around the six sides, boards six inches wide are 
nailed on to form the bed for the springs. In the 
centre a square post forms the standard for a statue 
or vase (as shown in Fig. 2.) and also serves to 
strengthen the arms. There are four arms radiating 
from the central post like spokes of a wheel, and 
formed by boards five inches wide and % inch 
thick, rounded at the top. Strips of wood ¥% inch 
wide and ¥% inch thick, are nailed (4% inches apart) 
around the edges of these uprights for the arms, and 
fastened to the centre post. These are covered with 
curled hair or sisal, to make the padding; and the 
bed of the sofa—after the springs are fastened 
firmly in place—is stuffed in the same way. Then 
coarse unbleached coiton cloth is tacked smoothly 
over all before the outside material is put on. 





a BS ce 
—— ee Fidascur & west. tana 


Rules for constructing the frame cannot be very 
accurately given, as the size of this piece of furni- 
ture must vary according to the dimensions of the 
room in which it is to be used. After the springs, 
hair and unbleached cotton covering are ali in place, 
if the seat measures nineteen inches from the floor, 
twenty-one inches from outer edge of seat to central 
post, and the arms fifteen inches in height above 
the seat, these proportions will be found satisfactory, 
I think. The upholstery material used for the cov- 
ering is of raw silk and wool, and the trimming of 
satin, matching the prevailing color in the figured 
stuff. These raw silk goods range from $2.75 to 
$7 per yard; and they are fifty inches wide. It 
will be found more economical to procure mater- 
ials at establishments where they import and deal 
only in upholsterer’s goods, rather than of furniture 
dealers. Gimps and fringes are also made “ to 
order " (to match materials) at such establishments, 
at reasonable prices. A handsome fringe, eight 
inches deep, consisting of a gimp heading, two rows 
of knotting, two rows of balls and a skirt (as it is 
called by manufacturers) or row of tassels as a fin- 
ish, is made for $1.50 per yard, and makes an ele- 








gant trimming for the lower part of such a sofa as is 
described in this article. The satin used for trim- 
ming in furniture covering, is of American make ; it 
is double-width, ‘ linen back,” and the price about 
$3.00 per yard. On this six-sided sofa it is put on 
in a plaited strip, six or eight inches wide, around 
the sides (below the seat) and on the ends of the 
arms. It is laid in flat knife plaits, 4 inch wide; 
and the material is put on with gilt-headed tacks, 
one tack on each plait. After nailing all round one 
edge in this way, reverse the plaits for the other 
edge, tacking them with the gilt nails as before. 
This makes a prettier trimming, and is less stiff 
than it would be if the plaits all followed each other, 
“kilt fashion.” ‘The four square cushions are not 
essential, but make the sofa more comfortable and 
elegant, They are made separate, of course, and 
therefore can be taken off if desired. They are 
somewhat smaller than sofa cushions generally are ; 
are not filled very full, so they are rather soft and 
fit nicely into the back of each divisio:. of the sofa ; 
and a small tassel is attached to each corner of the 
pillow. E. B.C, 





Castoria is pleasant to take, contains no- 
thing narcotic, and always regulates the stomach 
and bowels. No SoureCurd or Wind-Colic; no 
Feverishness or Diarrhoea; no Congestion or 
Worms, and no Cross Children or worn-out 
Mothers where Castoria is used. 
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A WORD ABOUT NEEDLE LACE. 








BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY, 


Lace-making is an art which has been recently 
introduced into this country, after its revival abroad 
as fancy work for ladies. The most common kind 
of needle lace is that made by uniting the oval braid 
with simple threads or “ dvides,” as they are tech- 
nically called. 

This manufacture is very pretty and ornamental, 
but in the view of a lace worker it is by no means 
“high art." Pillow lace requires a skilled teacher 
and considerable apparatus, but real needle point 
can be made at small expense, and can easily be 
learned by any one who has ordinary skill and 
deftness with the needle. The braids can be bought 
at any large fancy store in great variety, as also can 
the thread, from the coarsest numbers to that rival- 
ing a cobweb, almost, in fineness. 

Many excellent books of instruction can be pur- 
chased for a small sum, and from the directions and 
diagrams any ordinarily clever needlewoman can 
easily learn all the stitches. 

Needle point, when well executed, has such a 
look of intricate delicacy, that most people think it 
an extremely mysterious and difficult manufacture. 
But the fact is that, almost without exception, the 
stitches are resolvable into button-hole stitch and 
darning, and are really very easy, nothing being re- 
quired but a little patience and deftness of hand. 

The common idea is that the work is very trying 
to the eyes. The darned lace on net squares, 
known as“ guipure d'art” is, we think, rather open 
to this objection; but the point de Bruxelles— 
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d’Alencon de Venise, and point Gurgne, and others, 
seem to us to demand no more eyesight than fine 
plain sewing, unless the worker uses the glazed 
white cloth, which may be bad for the eyes—it is 
better to have the pattern on moderately thick dark 
blue or green paper. 

If you are ambitious to have your lace all your 
own work, and to owe nothing to the woven braids, 
coarse linen thread can be sewn on the outlines, 
the basting thread passing over and under, never 
through the coarser foundation thread. Do not use 
cotton thread for basting, as some of the basters 
have often to be left in the work, 

The Greek lace, which is very ornamental and 
lasting, is entirely made in this way. 

Lace work is easy to pick up and put down, and 
when finished is more worth the time and trouble it 
costs than most fancy work, as it lasts a lifetime and 
more and can be handed down as an heirloom to the 
next generation. 

‘* Nobody makes such lace as that now," said 
some one to a lady we know, whose cap was made 
of a point square. ‘‘ That I suppose has been 
handed down in your family, for it is one of the 
lost arts," 

The owner took some pleasure in saying that the 
piece in question was new and of home manufacture. 
The expense of the materials is small compared 
with the effect produced; and most beautiful 
collars, ruffles, and scarfs can be produced in the 
time which is often given to work which is of little 
value when done. We do not counsel any one 
whose pleasure in their work depends upon the ap- 
preciation of people in general to undertake needle 
point. Its total unlikeness to machine work will 
not recommend it to that large number whose only 
idea of beauty is uniformity. Its very delicacy will 
be objected against it. ‘It does not make show 
enough for the work," will be the criticism of some 
one whose idea of “ show’ is a large space covered 
with bright colors. But if you yourself find pleas- 
ure in beauty of texture and design and carefulness 
of workmanship, you may be able to find reward in 
your success, even though it may not attract the 
general eye as much as three stiff sunflowers stand- 
ing upright in a slop-jar worked in crewels on an 
anti-macassar. The “ point Gurgne"’ makes pretty 
and very durable narrow edgings. The writer has 
seen pieces of this made by the Syrian women in an 
extremely strong but fine and wiry thread, that were 
beautiful. If you would have your work look nice 
when done, you should always wash your hands the 
Jast thing before taking it up. In doing large 
pieces it is well to baste a piece of tissue paper over 
the completed portions, You should also handle 
your thread gently, and never dreaé it, but always 
cut, being sure to have a pair of sbarp pointed 
small scissors. You should not try to work your 
thread up to the very end. It is false economy, for 


the last end being a little worn and soiled injures 
the looks of the fabric; and above all things, no 
matter what knots or kinks may come, never give 
your thread a jer’ or a snap, which may ruin your 
whole piece. 

We are persuaded that any one of ordinary 
intelligence and skill with the needle can make 





themselves mistresses of all the stitches with a |)ttle 
study. The ordinary Mignardise braid and common 
spocl thread is good material on which to learn the 
stitches, and a little practice will soon enable the 
learner to produce an even fabric. 

The beauty of the work depends much on the 
carefulness with which the braid or thread is laid 
down upon the pattern, and no one should grudge 
time and patience to this part of the labor. 

We have ourselves always worked with fine 
thread, but with the coarser very pretty effects can 
be produced in less time. ‘ ; 

If you are fond of lace, or to use the pretty old 
Scotch term “ pearlings,’’ you will not, when you 
have completed a pretty set for yourself, regret the 
time and trouble you have spent, even though the 
highest praise you should receive from the uniniti- 
ated should be the exclamation—‘ Why, it looks 
just like read lace !"’ 

It will be of no use to say that it is real lace, the 
realest of all possible lace ; you must rest satisfied to 
know what it is in your own mind, and as the poet 
says— 

** Involve yourself in your virtue.” 





, 
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CHOOSING A HUSBAND.—That woman is wise 
who chooses for her, partner_in life a man who 
desires to find his home a place of rest. It is the 
man with many interests, with engrossing occupa- 
tions, with plenty of people to fight, with a struggle 
to maintain against the world, who is the really 
domestic man, in the wife's sense, who enjoys home, 
who is tempted to make a friend of his wife, who 
relishes prattle, who feels in the small circle, where 
nobody is above him and nobody unsympathetic 
with him, as if he were in a heaven of ease and 
reparation, The drawback of bome-life, its con- 
tained possibilities of insipidity, sameness, and 
consequent weariness, is never present to such a 
man. He no more tires of his wife than of his own 
happier moods, He is no more bored with home 
than with sleep, He is no more plagued with his 
children than with his own lighter thoughts, All 
the monotony and weariness of life he encounters 
outside. It is the pleasure-loving man, the merry 
companion, who requires constant excitement, that 
finds home-life unendurable. He soon grows 
weary of it, and considers everything so very tame, 
and so like flat beer, that it is impossible for him 
not only to be happy, but to feel that he is less un- 
happy there than anywhere else, We donot mean 
that the domestic man, in the wife's sense, will be 
always at home, The man always at home has not 
half the chance of the man whose duty is outside it, 
for he must sometimes be in the way. The point 
for the wife is, that he should like home when he is 
there; and that liking, we contend, belongs, first of 
all, to the active and strong, and deeply-engaged, 
and not to the lounger, or even the easy-minded 
man, In marriage, as in every other relation of 
life, the competent man is the pleasantest to live 
with, and the safest to choose, and the one most 
likely to prove an unwearied friend, and who enjoys 
and suffers others to enjoy, when at home, the 
endless charm of mental repose. 
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GOTHIC RESIDENCE, 


DRAWN expressly for GopEy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H, Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


The above design meets with general approval. 
It contains nine rooms and all conveniences; it 
can be built of frame weatherboarded, for $1800, 
and have bath, range and sink, hot and cold 
water, cistern in ground and above, force-pump, 
etc., complete. It furnishes admirably well ; 
and makes a beautiful and ornamental home, not 





exceeded for the money, cost or convenience and 
home-like effect, by any. We are prepared to 
furnish full instructions, and plans, etc., for its 
construction, if unchanged, for $10. We do this 
by the aid of a new process we have for produc- 
ing copies. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had freq ppli for the ase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
pevera the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which meuch depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s K have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
od to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
tture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE, 


Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of two shades of blue silk 
and damasseé ; the skirt is made plain in the back, 
trimmed with narrow ruffles of darker silk; the 
front is made with two aprons trimmed with old 
gold fringe. Redingote of damasseé with revers of 
light silk; vest of old gold satin. Bonnet of chip 
trimmed with satin, the colors of dress, and feathers, 

Fig. 2.—Afternoon dress for a watering place ; 
underskirt of pink silk trimmed up the front with 
three plaited ruffles. Polonaise ‘of black velvet 
damasseé grenadine; it is trimmed with a sash of 
pink ribbon, revers at the throat, and plaitings at 
the bottom of sleeves, of silk the same as under- 
skirt. White chip hat faced with pink silk and 
trimmed with pink feathers and pearl ornaments. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of white satin; the skirt is 
cut with a long train, trimmed on the edge with a 
deep box-plaited quilling of satin and lace. The 
front of the skirt is trimmed with scarfs of satin, 
trimmed with a handsome silk fringe, and fastened 
with bouquets of flowers, Pointed bodice cut sur- 
plice and trimmed to correspond with skirt. Illu- 
sion veil with wreath of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress; underskirt of heliotrope 
albatross trimmed with two plaited ruffles, headed 
by an embroidered band, with polonaise of damas- 
seé of a lighter shade and cashmere colors, 
trimmed with an embroidered band of the darker 
shade, and loops of ribbon of the darker shade in 
the back, Bonnet of chip trimmed with satin and 
feathers of the lighter shade; the crown of bonnet 
is also embroidered. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of green silk ; the dress is 


made in the princess shape with a very long train 


and trimmed with one plaited ruffle in the back; 
the front is a succession of aprons, and is very 
elaborately trimmed with very handsome jet fringe, 
and érnaments which are laid over cream-color 
satin. The bodice is trimmed with a square piece 
of the same; the sleeves also correspond, 





Fig. 6.—Dress for boy, of white serge, trimmed 
with band of cardinal silk braided with black. 
Sailor hat trimmed with cardinal ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Handkerchief dress made of claret fou- 
lard, checked Madras border, and white embroidery 
or lace. The skirit is plaited at the back, and ter- 
minates with a drapery; the front is folded horizon- 
tally, and the checked border is continued up each 
side. Double-pointed overdress, the lower one 
bordered with embroidery. Bodice with buttoned 
plastron, fichu and collar to match the skirt. Bon- 
net of claret-colored chip trimmed with feather and 
ribbon of cashmere colors. 

Fig. 2.—Dress made of the striped Madras hand- 
kerchiefs, navy blue and gay colors. The skirt is 
kilted and bordered above the hem with the Mad- 
ras. Two draperies form points at the sides, Deep 
basque bodice, with border of Madras band and 
revers to correspond. The buckle is of mother of 
pearl. Demi-long sleeve, with a lace ruffle. Hat 
of white chip, faced with navy blue silk, and 
trimmed with navy blue ribbon and flowers, 

Fig. 3.—Dress of plain gray and printed foulard 
in cashmere colors. The skirt is kilted in the back 
breadths, and above the hem there is a band of the 
printed foulard. The front of the skirt is covered 
with plaitings, over which opens a princess tunic of 
printed foulard, edged with Languedoc lace. The 
bodice has revers, and is ornamented with a double 
row of chased gold buttons. The pockets, cuffs, 
and revers are satin. Hat of Tuscan straw trimmed 
with cardinal satin and bird. 

Fig. 4.—Hat for watering place made of plain, 
thin white and figured muslin; the edge is trimmed 
with a plaiting, the hat itself with loops and bows 
of pink satin ribbon. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Front and back.view of Louis 
XV. costume. The dress is made of black satin, 
the skirt bordered all around with three narrow 
ruffes. The front is composed of three bands 
gathered longitudinally, and separated by bands of 
plain satin, The bodice fastens to the waist with 
jet buttons, and at each side of the front is gath- 
ered in a similar way to the front; the bodice ter- 
minates with Louis XV. paniers, which are turned 
back on the sides. The back is arranged in a gath- 
ered Watteau plait, which terminates in a point be- 
low the waist line. The paniers terminate at the 
sides in folds; on the left side there is a bow of 
satin ribbon, and another bow at the top of the 
back. 

Figs. 7 and 9.—Front and back view of black 
straw hat with brim turned up in front and thickly 
covered with an embroidery of black beads. On 
the right side of the crown there is a long Amazone 
feather, on the other there are five curled ostrich 
tips. 

Fig. 8.—Leghorn straw bonnet; the trimming 
consists of feathers of the exact shade of the straw, 
of mauve crocuses, and a mauve aigrette. The 
lining of the brim is gathered mauve satin. 

Figs. 10 and 11,—Front and back view of lady's 
walking dress, made of plain and damasseé silk ; the 
plain silk is of coachman’s gray, the damasseé of 
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gendarme blue. The underskirt is of the plain 
kilted with bands of the damasseé dividing it. The 
overdress looks as if carelessly knotted in front, and 
is fastened with loops and ends of satin ribbon ; it 
is trimmed with a band of the damasseé. The 
coat is of the damasseé with added basque in front; 
it is trimmed with double row of painted buttons in 
front, and rolling collar, buttons on cuffs, pockets 
and back. 

Fig. 12.—Little girl's hat, made of the same mater- 
jal as the costume with which they are worn. It is 
ornamented with a torsade of ribbon in front; a 
double bow in front; a plaiting edged with lace 
borders the brim. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of walking 
dress for lady, made of blue albatross; the skirt is 
kilted ; the overdress is trimmed with satin edged 
with white, and is in the form of a scarf, fastened 
upon the right side of skirt in front, as though tied 
in knot with ends hanging, finished with ribbon 
bows. The bodice is deep pointed in front; coat 
back trimmed with satin, satin vest, collar, revers, 
and cuffs. Satin belt and ribbon bow at side. 

Fig. 15.—English walking shoe, made of French 
kid, laced up the front and fastened with a ribbon 
bow. 

Fig. 16.—Lady’s slipper, made of black kid, em- 
broidered with colors; straps ornamented with 
bows. 

Fig. 17-—Lawn dress, the underskirt is of piain 
lilac; the front and sides shirred and trimmed with 
a box-plaited ruffle, with ribbon bows between. 
The polonaise is of white, with small bouquets scat- 
tered over it, with cuffs and revers of lawn of the 
solid color. 

Fig. 18.—Dress of pale blue cotton satteen; the 
underskirt is kilted; the overdress is finished plain, 
with ribbon bows looping up the sides, Jacket 
bodice trimmed with fancy buttons, 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of two years; it is made of plain momie 
cloth, box-plaited down low upon the skirt, where 
it is finished by tworuffles, The sash is of the same, 
trimmed with Languedoc lace, as are also the neck 
and sleeves of dress. 

Fig. 21.—Child’s apron, made of wnite nainsook 
muslin, trimmed with torchon lace insertion and 
edging. 

Fig. 22.—Bib apron for little girl, made of cambric 
muslin, and trimmed with Hamburg insertion and 
edging. 

Figs, 23 and 24.—Front and back view of walk- 
ing dress for child of four years, made of pale blue 
albatross; the underskirt is box-plaited; the jacket 
very deep, made with four seams in the back, trim- 
med with a band of silk and duchess lace; collar 
und cuffs of the same lace, also pockets. 

Fig. 25.—Black straw hat ; the gathered lining to 
the brim is red satin. The flowers are red poppies 
and buttercups. 
turned brim and the bow. 

Fig. 26.—Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with 
Marshal Neil roses and ivory feathers, which latter 
curl over the brim. The lining is gathered ivory 
satin ; and thestrings match, 

Fig. 27. —Fichu and cuff of white India muslin ; 


Gold-headed pins fasten the up- 





it is gathered and edged upon each side with Breton 
lace ; finished in front with loops of the muslin and 
lace, and a bow of satin ribbon; the cuffs corres- 
pond with it, 

Fig. 28.—Handkerchief for the neck, made of 
India mull, trimmed with duchess lace; it is ar- 
ranged as a jabot in front, with a spray of flowers, 
and ribbon bow fastening it. 

Fig. 29.—Fan of ebony sticks and black satin, 
with bird upon the outside stick in gilt; the fan is 
hand-painted with birds and flowers. 

Fig, 30.—Fan of black satin, and satin in cash- 
mere colors, mounted upon ebony, 

Fig. 31.—Fan of black satin painted with a mono- 
gram upon it. 

Fig. 32.—Jet star to ornament the hair or bonnet. 

Fig. 33.—-Three different sizes for children's 
chemise, edged with lace and embroidery. 

Figs. 34 and 35.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of four years, made of plaid cheviot; the 
ront is made of plain; the back is trimmed with a 
kilt ruffle, with a series of bands above it, fastened 
by straps. The sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 36.—Dress for child of eight years; it is 
made of écru bunting, the skirt is trimmed with 
two box-pleated ruffles. The front is trimmed with 
a scarf of cardinal silk trimmed with fringe. Coat 
of écru damasseé trimmed with ribbon bows of 
cardinal, cuffs of cardinal silk, and revers of the 
same, 

Fig. 37.—Dress for young girl of fourteen years, 
made of striped cotton batiste, pink and gray; the 
front is trimmed with narrow ruffles of plain pink 
and plain gray. The dress is in the princess form, 
trimmed with scarfs with a plaiting upon them of 
the plain material, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 38.—Suit for boy of four years ; the dress is 
made of navy blue flannel, with vest of white 
piqué. 

Fig. 39.—Dress for child of five years made of 
wash goods skirt and jacket; the skirt is trimmed 
with narrow ruffles, the jacket plain, sash of ribbon 
in back, 

The diagram pattern is of a walking dress for 
child of six years; it is very well adapted for early 
fall wear, and can be made of any thin woolen 
goods trimmed with foulard silk, either spotted or 
plain, It is also appropriate to make up in wash 
goods. The pattern consists of eight pieces, half 
of front, half of back, half of plaiting, sleeve, cuff, 
collar, and pocket. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Although late in the season, there are constantly 
appearing new wash goods for summer toilets, 
some.of these with the most dizarre patterns in the 
Chinese and Japanese style, and in the brightest 
coloring, over dark or light grounds. Hieroglyph- 
ics, chimeras, flying dragons, impossible birds and 
fishes, are represented upon printed cambrics, per- 
cales, chintzes, linens, and the numerous other cot- 
ton goods new this season. Floriated materials, 
however, are still very fashionable; tiny pink and 
green rosebuds and leaves over a seal brown or 
navy blue ground, miniature poppies and corm 
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flowers over a buff or beige ground, and so on. 
But the success of the season, and the goods that 
the greatest rage is for, is dotted fabrics. Large 
dots, little dots, polka dots, Japanese dots, French 
dots, printed dots, brocaded dots, light dots, dark 
dots; dotted dresses, dotted mantles, plain fabrics 
trimmed with dotted ditto, and dotted fabrics 
trimmed with plain ones; dots of every style and 
of every size; dots for ever—such is Fashion's de- 
cree for this season. 

The newest suit of the season is the pilgrimage 
dress, of medizeval plainness, with long gown and 
hood ; this is to be worn for traveling, and on board 
of yachts. It has a long straight overdress with 
loose front, tied instead of buttoned, made of navy 
blue serge, or else bottle-green cashmere, lined 
throughout with red Surah silk. A square collar of 
doubled Surah, a monk's hood lined with the bright 
Surah, and square cuffs of the silk, doubled and 
turned over at the top, brighten this garment. The 
skirt is a serge kilt, and the waist is a sailor-like 
blouse of red Surah, which shows plainly as the 
gown slopes away from the throat. A square col- 
lar in sailor shape is on the blouse, while the hood 
is on the overdress. 

Two’ extreme styles are shown in imported cos- 
tumes, one of which has straight and simple out- 
lines without drapery, like the graceful gowns just 
noted; while the other retains bouffant outlines 
produced by elaborate festooning. Rich fabrics are 
required for the straight dresses, in order to make 
them elegant as well as simple; but for thin sum- 
mer goods, such as foulard, grenadine, Surah and 
the religieuse veiling, which is now as diaphanous 
as gauze; the bouffant draperies are preferred. 
Modistes import few tournures or bustles of any 
kind, as they prefer to give the full appearance by 
flounces on the petticoats or inside the dress skirt. 
There are also beautiful petticoats of Surah and of 
satin, pink, white, or blue, with two puffs stuffed 
with hair placed at the top of the back ; pleatings of 
Breton lace trim the edge of these dainty skirts. 

Grenadine dresses entirely black are made over 
glossy Surah skirts to make them light. The apron 
overskirt, plain or in diagonal pleats, is one of the 
popular fashions for such dresses; while the new 
back drapery is formed of two loops, one above the 
other. These are made of a single breadth, with 
two ends pleated to the belt, and the curved lower 
edge trimmed all around with a wide pleating. 
Below this is a longer curve that is similarly trim- 
med, The satin striped grenadine, also plain can- 
vas grenadines, are used in Paris for trimming plain 
black silk dresses; when the plain grenadine is 
used, there are usually narrow panels or tongues of 
satin or silk falling upon them, Jet netted aprons, 
or else fringe half a yard deep, trim the fronts of 
many grenadine dresses. Sometimes the sleeves 
come only to the elbow ; and below this are half 


sleeves of jetted net that fit the arm smoothly, or 


else wrinkle like a thread glove; and are finished 
at the wrist with ruffles of lace and loops of satin 
ribbon, 

Directoire collars and square cuffs are made of 
jetted net, and edged with a row of cut jet beads 
like those used on the brims of bonnets; these trim 





basques of black grenadine, and also of silk suits. 
Surplice and square necks of such dresses have 
black beaded tulle draped inside of the opening. 
Another new fancy is that of using creamy white 
India muslin, shirred inside of open necks of grena- 
dine and foulard dresses, 

The novelty in lingerie with which to brighten up 
a dark toilette, or to give character to a light, is a 
directoire collar made of dark velvet, either black, 
garnet, or blue, and edged with a wide frill of 
creamy white Languedoc lace. The velvet collar 
is about a finger deep, and extending across the 
back, slopes away just in front of the turn of the 
shoulder; across this front edge a scarf of Surah 
silk of light blue, pink or garnet, is sewed on each 
side in slight gathers, then drawn together on the 
bust, knotted there, and are finished with lace. 

The matinées or morning costumes are most 
dainty toilettes ; they are worn in the house at home, 
or at breakfast at summer watering-places ; they are 
made with a skirt and long unlined sacque of Surah 
silk of cream white, pale rose, heliotrope, or light 
blue, trimmed with gathered ruffles of the same, 
edged with Breton lace. There are also most 
graceful sacques of black Surah imported to wear 
with black silk or grenadine skirts in the house, 
These are not lined, and are as cool as muslin. 
They are trimmed with wide pleatings of the black 
Surah, on which is laid a band of old gold, red, or 
heliotrope Surah, and this pleating is edged with a 
black Breton lace. <A pleating six inches deep lies 
around the neck like a cardinal collar. 

Seaweed made up into bands, with headings and 
pendants, the coloring heightened and positively 
dyed, is new for evening dresses, and most light 
and pretty. Beads are the one great feature in all 
other trimmings, and such an impetus has been 
given to the bead trade that the new Coussu 
trimmings, which are, in fact, an appliqué of beads 
with no groundwork visible except sometimes a 
line of gold tambour between, can be had in every 
conceivable shade and mixture of shade, cashmer- 
ienne, heliotrope, écru shading to brown, and 
several others. The improvement of the year in 
beading is that most of the new trimmings are so 
made that they can be cut without any fear of the 
beads coming off. 

A new material, utilized as tong Dolman sleeves 
on mantiettes, is a sort of richly-woven grenadine, 
with the beads introduced in the weaving, and 
forming a brocade of beads. The newest jetted 
lace has the design laid on plain net, not on a 
patterned lace. Much unpolished jet is used, and © 
is extremely costly ; shaded jet is a novelty; the 
polished and unpolished, cut and uncut, being so 
arranged that they appear to’ shade off to steel, 
The newest jet gimps are made up with cord only, 
and much jet trellis-work is used both for fringes 
and for round capes and cuirass bodices; they 
adapt themselves to every figure. Chenille end 
pearls are favorite trimmings for evening dresses, 
and Parisian toilettes have beaded passementeries 
and fringes made to follow the color of the several 
oriental brocades. A new fringe is a net-work of 
beads threaded through satin-covered drops, with 
curled, untwisted chenille falling over. 
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Spanish lace can now be had in old gold as well 
as black and white, and is used for trimming both 
dresses‘and bonnets. Of course the dresses are for 
evening or house wear. In place of lace balayeuses, 
red or yellow satin plaitings are used to border the 
edge of dresses. 

A new style of dresses is called ‘ Eillets pana- 
chés.” The skirt is covered with narrow plaited 
flounces of two colors, which alternate; or the 
narrow flounces are in striped or Pekin, and the 
flounces are arranged so that only one color is 
visible. For example, a pale blue Pekin, striped 
with black ; one plaiting is all blue, the other is all 
black, and this gives it the eillet panaché effect. 
This style is very pretty in colors that are not strong 
contrasts, such as mauve and violet, pink and red, 
old gold and nasturtium ; then the effect is simply 
shaded and charming. 

Quite a new style of costume has been introduced, 
consisting of a skirt of Japanese foulard, which is 
either plain or kilted, and a tunic and bodice of 
some plain fine cashmere or wool] goods, generally 
of a dark color. By Japanese foulards we mean 
foulards printed in bright and varied colors in 
Japanese designs. 

Those who desire to remodel their last year’s 
dresses cannot do better than re-trim them with 
either red or orange Surah, which brightens up 
dark costumes effectively ; and on fabrics of light 
quality it is fast replacing satin, just as. figured 
foulards are replacing heavy brocades on summer 
dresses. This soft twilled silk of bright hue looks 
stylish between the plaits of dark woolen skirts, and 
also as wide bands alternating with box plaits. 

Shirred belts on the front of basque are very 
Stylish when tied on the left side, and the ends 
gathered at the point and finished with a bit of 
fringe or a spike of passementerie. The shirring 
consists of several rows lengthwise, done at the 
sides of the belt, where it is sewed into the side 
or under arm-seam of the waist. Surah is especially 
liked for these soft belts. Some ladies take black 
Surah, and line it with red or blue Surah to form a 
narrow sash that passes around the waist, is tied on 
the left side, and has tasseled ends. It is three or 
four inches wide when finished. Other sash belts 
are made of satin ribbon with corded edges; thus 
cardinal satin ribbon two and a half inches wide, 
with a fine gold cord at each edge, is pretty with 
white or black dresses. Two yards of ribbon are 
required. The middle part that is to pass around 
the waist is stiffened by a band of stiff linen or 
crineline sewed in it; but this is not as wide as the 
ribbon, as it is not desirable to make the belt per- 
fectly smooth and stiff. A hook and eye to fasten 
it is sewed at each end of the linen, and the wearer 
ties an easy bow on the left, where it is hooked. 
But we think we hear some of our lady readers 
inquiring what Surah is, It is a soft silk which 
does not crease or wrinkle, and can be tied in soft 
bows; it is used for dresses, trimming, mantles, 
parasols, and in fact for almost every detail of the 
toilet. 

The new fashion for finishing the back of basques 
is to divide them below the waist into two, four, or 
five spaces, let each hang straight and separate, 





catch the ends in gathers, and add a tassel at each 
point. Sometimes a ball of jet is put on the points 
of silk or grenadine dresses instead of a tassel, If 
the skirt has a full shirred back, these open basques 
display it prettily. 

The newest combination in color, which we have 
seen, is heliotrope and crimson. It sounds startling, 
but it is really pretty. Indeed, everything prom- 
ised to be bright in hue at the commencement of 
the season; and that promise has, without doubt, 
been fulfilled, so that no surprise is felt at the 
novelty of any combination, We, a few years ago, 
would have been shocked had any one proposed our 
carrying a red parasol or umbrella; now they are 
carried to a great extent, and do not even elicit a 
remark, 

Green leaves are hardly permitted to the flowers 
this summer; but, strange to say, for the first time 
we see green flowers! Now that Tuscan bonnets 
have returned to favor, they are worn witb flowers 
alone, and no ribbon except the strings. We saw 
an open worked Tuscan straw worn without any 
lining, the hair being visible through it; and the 
only trimming consisted in a large topknot of a bow 
on the front of the bonnet, of écru ribbon, to match 
the Tuscan straw; the ends of the bow tied under 
the chin, as a large bow with long ends, Many of 
the bonnets resemble those of forty years ago, 
hardly changed in shape or color, so closely have they 
been copied. 

Pocket-handkerchiefs have become a very orna- 
mental portion of dress, a corner showing either at 
the breast or pocket ; and some people have corners 
of lace, or of handkerchiefs just tacked into their 
dresses, to give the same effect. The newest day 
handkerchiefs are broadly trimmed and hemstitched 
with color; the letters embroidered in color, 
Others have a bordering of finely striped colored 
cambric let.in squares, with lace insertion ail 
around, and edged with lace. 

Mittens of black and white silk are still very 
popular for dress, afternoon and evening wear ; and 
some of the most elaborate are very open and fine, 
and have small flowers embroidered on them in 
colored silks. They are very long, and are kept up 
by colored satin ribbon run in and out at the top 
and tied ina bow. The most elaborate of evening 
hose match the mittens in fineness and embrois 
ery. 

Lace ties, fichus and bows, require much style in 
the wearer. Black lace bows and black lace collar- 
ettes are being very generally worn. Most of the 
newest for day wear, are either the closest of ruffles 
or are large collars reaching to the shoulder. A 
fashionable style among artistic dresses consists of 
two gathered frills of lace, one above the other, 
turning down from the neck. Those who desire to 
be well dressed, should make a study of the kind 
that suits them best. 

A pretty new style of cap is composed of a cream 
or colored silk handkerchief, edged with a dark fancy 
band, arranged with the points to the front, back or 
sides, mounted on a wire band, the centre being 
puffed to form the crown. The hair must be worn 
a little high with it to render it becoming. 

The double pins attached by chains, that have 
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been out of fashion for so many years, are now 
being revived, and are used for cravats and caps. 
In the caps they are placed either across the front 
or to one side; and on the cravats they are fastened 
in one above the other. They are also very much 
worn in bonnets and hats. 
HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. : 
With the warm sun of August upon us, it is 
hardly the season to advocate anything very novel 
in the way of outdoor amusement ; but a lady who 
desired something attractive and new.in the way of 
an entertainment has proved herse! an adventur- 
ous spirit, and has struck out in a new line, and 
with success too, the date chosen being, for a won- 
der, a fine day. We confess that when we received 
the invitation, we marveled greatly whether any- 
one would have the courage to accept and carry it 
out, though as we read the wording of the card and 
found that a fancy-dress picnic was the programme, 
a flood of pretty pictures came before us. We 
had long known the spot selected: a valley in the 
midst of hills; a river with much boating near at 
hand, and fine foliage everywhere. We could see 
in our mind's eye the very bank where Sir Philip 
Sydney might recline, and look at least as if he 
were composing a sonnet, Queen Elizabeth not far 
distant conversing with Essex, a group of Watteau 
beauties disappearing in the distance, and Louis 
XVIL.'s luckless wife and her train playing at rustic- 
ity round about the rural cottage, the only building 
in sight, which might have formed a part of the 
Trianon village, where the poor young queen loved 
to throw off the splendor and formality of court 
etiquette. This picnic took place miles away from 
the city; the hurry and turmoil with heat and dust 
were left behind us, the invitation was a long one, 
and the privilege given of choosing any period, or 
the costume of any country; but all the guests 
were compelled to adopt fancy dresses or remain 
away. With all the beautrful cotton fabrics that 
this season has produced, it was an easy matter for 
ladies to reproduce costumes in wash goods that of 
an evening would have to be made of silk, brocade, 
velvet, or satin. Marié Antoinette and her sur 
roundings at the Trianon were represented by a 
party who were all friends; Watteau peasants and 
Dolly Varden costumes were most popular. The 
gentlemen did not find their costumes quite as easy 
to arrange. We had no opportunity to judge 
whether Sir Philip Sidney looked in a poetic or 
contemplative mood. We know that he was a 
brave soldier, and, for his day, a great traveler, as 
well as a poet; a man who during absence from the 
life of court and camp, loved the country well, and 
must accordingly have often adopted the dress 
suitable for the rough wear of the country; but 
hitherto, in fancy costume, he has been represented 
in velvet and satins, and no one had been brave 
enough to introduce him in the serviceable cloth 
suit with breeches to the knee, and hanging sleeves 
depending from the elbow, over tight under ones, 
such as men wore in every-day life during Tudor 
times, the hat flat on the crown and broad in the 
brim, Watteau shepherds, and velvet coated gal- 





lants, who found favor with the belles of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall, had many representatives. They 
abjured gold embroidery and braiding on their 
coats as unsuitable to daylight, but long-skirted 
mulberry coats over long waistcoats, breeches, wor- 
sted stockings, and shoes, were quite the fashion, and 
also the Puritan garb. Almost any national cos- 
tume proved a success, and two gentlemen and 
two ladies adopted the Tyrolese garb, and, better 
still, sang Tyrolese songs, in the intervals of dancing 
on the grass and walks in the neighboring woods. 
A supremely graceful dress of the Vandyke period 
was of pale blue satteen. The skirt devoid of 
any trimming, but made with a train, and put 
rather full into the waist, the abundance of its 
folds being pressed down by the long peaked 
stomacher of the square-cut bodice, which should 
fit closely to the figure, and be clasped down the 
front with jeweled aigrettes. The sleeves were 
made very full, long, and wide, and looped and 
caught up with jewels or ribbon bows so as to leave 
the elbows bare. The hair worn in loose curls 
behind, and either drawn from off the forehead in 
front; or, if the wearer has a fringe, it should be 
very slightly curled so as to make it wave in one 
soft curve over the forehead. The fan, a feather 
screen, the same color as the dress. Another 
pretty dress was a Gainsborough of cream Indian 
muslin; square bodice, elbow sleeves, with lace 
ruffles, and round skirt, with four or five narrow 
flounces at the hem. A sash of wide dark green 
ribbon round the waist, tied in a bow at the back; a 
knot of dark green velvet at the corner of the square 
of the bodice, and another bow in the powdered 
hair; white peau de suede gloves, and white fan, 
With this dress was yvorn a cluster of yellow roses, 
and a gypsy hat trimmed with dark green was 
hung upon the arm. Comin’ thro’ the Rye was 
represented with a dark green laveuse tunic and 
bodice embroidered with rye, over a bright red 
petticoat ; high white chemisette, the sleeves caught 
up with poppies, poppy red fichu, knotted in front. 
Hat trimmed with rye and poppies. Black fan 
painted with poppies. Shoes painted or em- 
broidered to match, After a picnic dinner, in due 
time we had a picnic tea; the kettle boiled in picnic 
fashion under the auspices of a dark-eyed beauty 
dressed as a gypsy, who contributed her quota of 
fun by telling fortunes. However, we shall not 
dwell on further details. We wished to introduce 
to your notice the fact that a fancy dress picnic is a 
novel and pleasant affair when people wi!l enter 
mto the spirit of it; and this is not difficult to bring 
about where amusement is the exception and not 
the business of life. If you could have seen the 
scene as we saw it, and as we have faintly endeav- 
ored to describe it, we feel sure that you would 
agree with us that it was a good idea, thus repro- 
ducing in real life the charming pictures which 
Watteau and others have handed down to us, with 
the surroundings of our pretty scenery. We found 
the members of the same family had, as a rule, 
dressed in the same styles as companion pictures, 
and this fancy dress picnic set people's ideas and 
inquiries in new grooves. We sought to ascertain 
what was the plain every-day garb of familiar 
heroes and heroines, and were by no means content 
with the hackneyed characters which vary but little 
at most fancy parties. The guests numbered three 
hundred, and nearly every dress was good. 
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Highs ethers, 
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